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No) discussion of traffie 

safety can be complete 
these days without some ref- 
erence being made to “the 
human element”. and rightly 
so: the phrase has become a 
platitude because it) is so 
obvious that the attitude of 
the driver is easily the most 
important factor in) making 
roads safe or dangerous for 
travel. A> reckless boor will 
always be a menace, no mat- 
ter how many improvements 
are made in motor vehicles. 
highways and methods of traf- 
fic control. What seems to be 
ignored, however, is the fact 
that “the human element” 
includes not only the people 
who do the driving but, among 
others. the people who judge 
and pass sentence on drivers 
who break the traffic laws. 
If the men who hear these 
cases are complacent about 
the problem of safety or in- 
terpret the laws in terms of 
conditions that existed ten or 
twenty vears ago, the worth- 
while efforts of legislators, 
engineers and manufacturers 
will be wasted. 

\ couple of weeks ago. a 
magistrate in) Ontario ruled 
that failure to stop at a stop 
street was careless, not dang- 
erous, driving. The more ser- 
ious charge had been laid by 
the police, but the magistrate 
found the driver guilty only 
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SUPER 4-Door 6- 
Passenger RIVIERA 
SEDAN 


“esa BUICK 


The biggest, most beautiful Buick of all time. 





The four new models for 1954 have sur- 1954 Buicks offer Dynaflow Drive — valve-in-head V-8 
passed every former Buick in size, power, Engine. Note, too, the extra body width — the lower and 
comfort and advanced styling. Anderson's at longer length — wider doors — new, high-air intake for clean- 
1029 Bay Street — just below Bloor — invite er outside air . . . power operated, four-way front seat and 


luxurious interiors. See these and many other features of the 
new Buicks in Anderson's spacious showrooms—1029 Bay Street, 
just below Bloor. 


you to call in and compare for yourself the 
great advantages you get in the superb new 
Buicks at prices and terms easy to reach. 









LAURENTIAN 4-Door Sedan 


jj Jb LEA Come and see them. They are built for, and priced for, you! We have the model in the 
color combination you prefer . . . a Pontiac you will be proud to call your own! 


Many improvements are incorporated, including increased horsepower; Engine Temperature 


y Control; Automatic Choke; Multiple Color Preference; Color-Keyed Upholstery and other worth 
tf: VOPELS IVO OQ GRE 17 SERILS while innovations. There is also a wide selection of such optional equipment as improved 


~including the new “STAR CHIEF’ Powerglide or Dual-Range Hydra-Matic Transmission; New Pontiac Power Brakes; Power Steer 

ing and several other special additions which you may test yourself on a demonstration drive. 

The “STAR CHIEF’ — new addition to the famous Pontiac line — is a car with tremendous 

Nothing you have seen in past Pontiacs can equal the new exquisite styling appeal. See it together with all other new Pontiacs at Anderson's, 1029 Bay Street . . . just 
the new, smoother performance and the new driving ease of the 1954 models below Bloor 


(lua ANDERSON BUICK PONTIAC 


(CANADA) LTD. 
1029 - 47 BAY ST. JUST BELOW BLOOR 





BE COURTEOUS .. 
DRIVE CAREFULLY CANADA’S CiAGRG ES FT BUICK PONTIAC DEALER 
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of carelessness, fined him $25 and 
suspended his licence for seven days 
“as a deterrent to others to heed stop 
signs”. The decision did not set a 
precedent. Other magistrates have 
ruled that ignoring a traffic sign is no 
more than a minor offence. Perhaps 
it was, at one time, but those times 
have long since disappeared, as the 
Ontario case grimly demonstrated; the 
man operating the truck that was hit 
by the “careless” driver was crushed 
and died of his injuries. 

With traffic at its present density, 
and the number of vehicles increasing 
every year, each intersection will be- 
come a death trap if control lights and 
signs are not strictly obeyed. Only 
blind luck saves the irresponsible 
driver from an accident when he dis- 
obeys these signs, and to consider 
such disobedience to be nothing more 
serious than carelessness is to invite 
chaos at each crossing. It may have 
heen fun, years ago, to go wheeling 
into intersections with carefree aban- 
don, but there is no room on the 
roads for such humor today; if you 
ire inclined to doubt it, think for a 
moment of the truck driver who is 
no longer alive. 


Harvest Homes 
§ TECHNICIANS of the U.S. Depart- 


ment of Agriculture, casting 
about for some way of reducing the 
huge grain in that 
country, have come up with the in- 
genious idea of making wallboard 
wheat. We doubt if house- 
holders will be enthusiastic, however. 
While it might be amusing to wise- 


surpluses of 
out of 


crack about the amount of dough you 
put into a place, it would he too 
nerve-wracking to live in constant 
fear of visitors actually eating you 
out of house and home. —_ 


Without Sight 


i LAST WEEK we watched a man 
setting gauges to be used on the 
production line of a company manu- 
facturing high-precision parts for air- 
craft engines. He was working within 
Olerances of one ten-thousandths of 
in inch. And he was blind. 

His name is Carl Kirk Bennett, and 
ve met him while we were picking up 
some information about the campaign 
for funds now being carried out in 
Toronto and neighboring counties by 
he Canadian National Institute for 
he Blind, which is seeking $3,150,000 
(Oo put up some badly needed build- 
ngs. D. W. Ambridge, President of 
the Abitibi Power and Paper Com- 
any, and general chairman of the 
suilding Fund, described the project 
Sa necessity. “At present, the work 
f the CNIB is being carried out in 
live old buildings, some of which are 
virtual fire-traps,” he said. “They are 
videly scattered over six miles of city 
streets, which makes efficient opera- 
tion of work for the blind impossible. 
The new centre will serve more than 
20,000 blind Canadians, 50,000 others 
who require care to prevent blindness 
ind, in fact, every Canadian who 
wears eyeglasses.” We travelled around 
the ancient buildings, including the 
ibrary from which the Institute ships 
nore than a ton of Braille literature 
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and talking-book records each day to 
blind people across Canada, and then 
we stood beside the table at which 
Carl Bennett worked in the Lucas 
Rotax plant on Scarborough’s Golden 
Mile. 

Born in Chattanooga, Tenn., fifty 
years ago, Mr. Bennett came to To- 
ronto in 1929 to install oxygen and 
acetylene equipment for the Canadian 
Gas and Equipment Company and 
four years later joined Canada Pack- 
ers Ltd. as plant engineer. He was 
studying engineering at night and in 
1934 graduated from the University 
of Toronto’s extension school of me- 
chanical engineering. After five years 
of practical experience, he was admit- 
ted by the Board of Examiners to the 
Ontario Association of Professional 
Engineers. He worked as an engineer 
in Toronto, the Yukon and, after the 
war, in Oswego, New York. It was 
there, following an operation in 1950 


to remove a brain tumor, that he lost 
his sight. During the next six months, 
the vision in one eye came back to 
about eight per cent ot effectiveness, 
and he became superintendent of the 
division of the Oswego Lagoe Cor- 
poration devoted to the rebuilding ot 
machine tools, but insurance under- 
writers in New York State certified 
that he was “industrially blind” and 
he had to give up his job. Early last 
vear he returned to Toronto. 

“They just wouldn't give a blind 
man a chance to show what he could 
do,” Mr. Bennett said. “When I came 
here, I tried selling automotive acces- 
sories, with my wife driving me 
around the city to make calls. It didn’t 
work out. I didn’t want to go to the 
Institute, because it sounded like 
charity, but things were pretty black 
and finally I did. I found I had been 
wrong. I walked into the Institute and 


things began to happen. Less than a 
week later I was with Lucas Rotax.” 

“He talked our kind of language,” 
the company’s chief inspector said. 
“It’s a highly skilled job,” his foreman 
added. “It requires intense concentra- 
tion and very delicate touch. The 
gauge setting must be perfect, and 
while 50 to 60 gauges daily was con- 
sidered average for the job, Carl sets 
between 60 and 70.” 

Now he is learning to read Braille 
and working out a budget with his 
wife that will enable them to buy 
their own home some time in the 
future—his own Building Fund. 


Overcrowding 


@ A SCIENTIST has estimated that if 

the population of the world keeps 
on growing at the present rate without 
disturbance from bombs, germs or 
Martians, there will be standing room 





Ballard and 


CARL BENNETT: Concentration and a delicate touch. 


only on drm ground by the Year of 
Our Lord 3954. It is interesting to 
speculate on the possibility that the 
world, tvo thousand years from now, 
will look like a streetcar during the 
Christmas rush, but it is nothing more 
than faniasy, of course. In much less 
than a couple of milleniums the popu- 
lation will have been thinned out to 
a reasonable density by the deaths 
due to frustration and starvation of 
millions of people caught in endless 
traffic jams. 


Tax Dodging 


6 THERE iS One man who is testing 
the triumph of beating the In- 
come Tax Department at its own 
game. 

A friend of ours went into business 
for himself a couple of years ago and, 
to get himself properly started, he 






aecepted all the jobs he could get 
without worrying too much whether 
the fees he got were comfortably 
higher than the expenses involved. At 
the end of the first year, he dutifully 
filled out the income tax forms, con- 
scientiously listing every item of rev- 
enue and cost. When the people at 
the tax office went over his return, 
they accepted his statement of income, 
disallowed more than half his ex- 
penses and sent him a bill for $230 
in unpaid taxes. 

Our friend took his rebuff calmly; 
a wise man, he kept his counsel and 
refrained from wasting time in futile 
argument. But any day now the De- 
partment of Internal Revenue is going 
to get a letter that goes like this: 

“You may recall that I was assessed 
$230 in income taxes which I did not 
owe but which I paid anyway, be- 
cause anyone with even half a head 
knows that there is no point in fight- 
ing the tax collectors. However, since 
paying you the $230, exactly 500 days 
ago, I have faithfully abstained from 
buying the two packages of cigarettes 
that I used to smoke each day. At 
23 cents (Government tax) per pack- 
age, you will notice that this comes 
to exactly $230, which I have banked 
in the form of 46 cents each day.” 


Alberta’s Dividends 


EARLY IN the year, Alberta’s 

Premier Ernest Charles Manning 
brought joy to Social Crediters every- 
where by suggesting that his Govern- 
ment might be able to pay Albertans 
what he called “citizens’ participation 
The province’s treasury 
from natural 
resources, principally oil, and he was 
thinking about the possibility of turn- 
ing some of the money back to the 
citizens. For a brief, glorious moment, 
believers in the monetary doctrine of 
Social Credit were able to recapture 
the bright vision of twenty years ago, 
when the party was talking earnestly 


resources 


dividends”. 


was fat with revenue 


about relating money to 


and production in such a way as to 
produce a regular dividend of $25 a 
month for everyone. They were dis- 
illusioned, however, when Mr. Man- 
ning brought down his budget early 
last. month: no provision was made 
for the suggested payments and mo 
tangible forecast made for the future 
Later, in the budget debate, the 
Premier made it clear that Social 
Credit theory had nothing to do with 
his idea. 

Everyone knows, Mr. Manning 
said, that payment of the dividends 
proposed in the doctrine of Social 
Credit depends on extensive reform 
of the monetary syvstem—a 
reform, of which can be 
carried out only on a national scale. 
His idea was simply to give individual 
direct share of the pro- 
vince’s oil wealth, as a means of 
helping municipal governments. He 
saw a danger that municipal councils 
would “merely spending 
agencies for provincial wealth”, and 
sharing revenue with individual citi- 


present 


course, 


citizens a 


become 


zens would give municipalities a bet- 
ter chance to raise for themselves the 
money they needed 
However much it may 
appointed the more fervid theorists in 
his party, Mr. Manning's explanation 


have dis- 
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choked off the criticism com- 
rom the diminutive opposition 

le Legislature and at the same 
ne held out a glittering promise to 


itizens who might be inclined, in 











subsequent elections, to strengthen 
opposition—a_ possibility not to 

gnored after the victory of a 

| Conservative candidate in the recent 
| ection in Red Deer, supposed- 
| saute Social Credit seat But the 
ount of money that Mr. Manning 
| gested might be available for the 
erpation dividends”, $30 million, 

‘ much more impressive in the total 

terms of individual payments 
e province's 600,000 or so adults. 

Despite the loss at Red Deer, how- 

he Manning Government is in 

extremely strong position, as the 

the budget revealed. When 

Liberais nagged him for not lower- 

taxes, the Premier blandly pointed 

t the complaint would better 

ected at Ottawa: while the com- 

total of municipal, school and 

‘ xes oll Alberta last vear 
| » million, the Federal Govert 
nent took trom the province $74 

on in personal income tax and 

> nillion in eorporauon taxes 

Alberta w get b ck trom Ottawa 

| n is a result ot the 
) yroVINCIal igreement on 

Xutiol And so it went with the 

tics as they tried to find 

the Manning armor. But 

sell protected by hard figures 
i Ss no decrease in provincial 
) ere Was a big increase i 
LS, education, 

C id Welfare: municipal 

re up. but this was due 

Alberta's unparalleled 

e d besides the Gov- 

d “made money available 

ne mu leipalities ) it low 

ent Mr. Manning turned 


sudget to other things 
eal 5 
control, arrangements 





e export of natural gas and the 
affairs of a 


ce. The dividend remained as 
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1 Ward for Dandelions 


es NE OF OUR favorite bed-time 
OKS through the long. cold 








s see catalogue, but 
the other night, when 
nd to making up our list 
Ss fo De purchased, that we 
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W e oa favor of this 
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‘ nat 1 organization 
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officinale) is a virtuous plant and 
worthy of serious cultivation. The 
fresh young leaves make tasty greens 
or a colorful and aromatic addition 
to the salad bowl. The old herbalists 
tell us that it is a laxative and tonic, 
especially useful in liver complaints. 
As if this were not enough, an ex- 
cellent coffee can be brewed from 
the roots—and we will say nothing ot 
the ambrosial qualities of a proper 
distillation of the plant. The seed 
catalogue savs: “It is one of the 
earliest spring vegetables and is much 
prized as a blood purifier unsur- 
passed for early spring greens 

leaves can be blanched remains 
over winter. If the roots are not dis- 
turbed, they will grow again.” 

This last was a bit of a surprise to 
us. We had alwavs been under the 
impression that the more we dis- 
turbed them. the more lush was the 
growth. In anv case. the seed cata 
logue has emancipated us trom the 
back-breaking labor ot spudding them 
out of the lawn or treating them with 
chemicals. We've tried those methods. 
If everyone for miles around had 
done likewise, we might have had a 
iawn as green as an_ undertaker’s 
artificial sward. It was the folly of 
Irving to rid our lawn of dandelions 
that made us decide to cultivate them. 
on the theory that if vou can’t defeat 
the enemy, you come to terms with 
the 


him. Now with the backing of 
nurserV-men, we intend to let the 
dandelion run riot, and when some 
one makes derisive remarks about 
the good crop on our lawn, we shall 
come back at him with chapter and 


verse from herbal and catalogue 
Confidential Clerk 


# ALL SCOTSMEN are canny, of 
course, and when the Scotsmen 
are lawvers the extent of the canniness 
becomes well-nigh incredible. This be- 
ing so, we'd give a great deal to know 
what was in the mind of the lawvers 
who recently put this advertisement in 
the Glasgow Herald: “Solicitors have 
vacancy for girl: experience preferred, 


not necessarily legal.” 


The Flock-Watchers 


fe GIVING Up the struggle against 
5 the vagueness of mind and spirit 
that comes each year with the ap- 
proach ot Spring (the real Spring, 
not the phoney One that the meteor 
Ologists trv to foist On us), we wan 
dered into the Roval York the other 
day to find out what we could about 
the business of wool-gathering. The 
Canadian Co-operative Wool Grow 
ers were holding their annual con- 
vention, and we sought out George 
O’Brien, the general manager of the 
organization 

There were something like a million 
O’Brien said, 


mostly on the western prairie and 


Sheep in Canada, Mr 


I the Rockies Where some. flocks 


un as high as 3,500 head”. Each 
sheep turns Out approximately seven 
nd a half pounds of wool a vear 
and a normal lamb at birth can look 
forward to six or seven vears of 


plac 1 industry it escapes the occu 


yauional hazards cougars, covotes, 
chop-lovers and such-like—of being 


h as well as a wool pro 





ducer. The shepherds look after their 
flocks pretty well, however, and the 
biggest disturbance of the sheep's 
routine comes during the Spring, the 
time of shearing. “Most sheep object 
to it strenuously,” Mr. O’Brien said. 
“They're like children getting a hair- 
cut, but they forget about it quickly 
once it’s done.” 

Things don’t change much in the 
sheep business, it seems, and 20th 
century shepherds spend months in 
solitude with their flocks. One owner 
in British Columbia likes the life so 
much that every year he rides out in 


Herb N 


GEORGE O'BRIEN 


the Spring and he and his horse stay 
out until the Fall. On the prairies, we 
learnt, some shepherds live in covered 
wagons. “Its a life you have to be 
particularly adapted for,” Mr. O’Brien 
mused. So that sheep from different 
flocks can be told apart, eastern sheep 
carry clips on their ears but western 
owners use indelible fluid to stamp 
initials on the sides of the freshly- 
shorn animals. 

In Eastern Canada, one delegate 
told us, the problems of sheep-raising 
include fences and dogs. There isn’t 
the rangeland that exists in the West, 
stout fences are needed to keep the 
inquisitive sheep at home, and _ fenc- 
ing costs money. In some. sections, 
too, dogs that are not properly cared 
for by their owners start running wild 
and become sheep-killers. i; 

At that point, the Wool Growers 
Started to get together for a discus- 
sion of prices and we made our way 
back to the office, hoping for a rest- 
ful few minutes before venturing out 
into rush-hour traffic. But it wasn’t 
to be; we found ourself counting 


shepherds. 


Inside and Out 


Ky Ar LEAST one school trustee was 
disturbed by what Professor 
Clive Parry, an Englishman, now lec 
turing on public international law at 
Harvard, had to say about British and 
North American schools during a 
speech in Toronto a couple of weeks 
ago. They were very bad in the United 
States, he said, “really very good” in 
England, and “I suspect, indifferent” 
in Canada. The trustee called us and 
spluttered, “What does he mean, the 


schools are indifferent? We're building 
the most modern schools anywhere 
with gymnasiums, floor-to-ceiling glass 
and everything.” He went on to quot 
construction costs per pupil, light 
meter readings and a whole lot o 
other statistics, and he seemed to bi 
enjoying his indignation so much tha 
we just didn’t have the heart to sug 
gest that possibly Professor Parry wa 
talking about what went on withir 
all those wonderful walls. 


Hobbled Reporters 


@ THE PHRASE “freedom of th 
press” is one that is often abusec 
as much by publishers, editors an 
writers as by people who have less 
of a duty to use it with reason an 
precise meaning. It is easy to wave 
the flag of press freedom wheneve 
some slight) inconvenience disturb: 
newspapers and other publications- 
so easy that the phrase becomes tire 
some by repetition and meaningless 
in its application. But tiresome o 
not, what it properly describes is 

process as vital to the liberty of ar 
enlightened nation as air and wate! 
are to life itself, and+ no effort t 
limit that process can be tolerated. 

It may happen’ that responsible 
people with the best of intentions 
act in such a way that the press ts 
seriously hampered in doing its job 
of keeping the public properly in 
formed, but the good intention does 
not make the occurrence a lesser of 
fence against freedom. How simpl\ 
this sort of thing can come about has 
been demonstrated recently in the 
case of the Ottawa editor of Mac 
lean’s, Blair Fraser. As a result of at 
article he wrote about politics 1 
British Columbia he was sued to 
libel. Of that we have nothing to say 
but he was ordered by the province's 
Supreme Court to reveal the sources 
of his information. He refused anc 
appealed the decision. The Appea 
Court rejected the appeal. The casi 
was taken to the Supreme Court o! 
Canada, which decided against hear 
ing Fraser's argument. Thus thre 
courts ruled, in effect, that a reporte 
must be prepared to disclose — his 
sources. 

I. Norman Smith stated the cas 
admirably in the Ottawa Journa 
“Will knowledgeable people talk 
freely to reporters if they know thi 
there is an open chance they may b 
haled into court? (They) w 
be more hesitant to pass on the 
knowledge, especially if it is in at 
way critical or revealing of wron 
doing. The press will be forced mo 
and more to use only the hand-o 
pap of authorities in power. Press 
and public will be blinkered. . . Mai 
a time have tips of wrongdoing beca 
purposely given to the press, and fro 
the press they get raised in parl 
ment, legislature or city counc! 
The same danger was seen by W. 
Nickle, the Kingston lawyer a 
MPP, who pleaded in the Ontario 
Legislature the other day for sone 
legal protection tor the sources \ 
journalistic information. Mr. Nicke 
pointed out that there is adequute 
provision in the law for a suit for 
damages by anyone who thought ‘ie 
had been libelled, without forcing 
reporter to expose his informants. 
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Gr Mai A CANDID LOOK AT A TORONTO BEER PARLOR. DEFLATING A FALSE SENSE OF IMPORTANCE 
esult of at Satire is a rare commodity in Canadian art. “Saturday Night’, by Franklin Arbuckle, This brittle portrait, “Welfare Worker 


politics 1 has a theme and an incisive characterization that would have delighted Hogarth. Paint- The criticism of snobbery implied 

J orp ? . aoe > . ; ; MHP 
sued fe ed in 1939, this bright satirical comment on the social scene is now in the collection of welfare agencies that prints of it were 
ing to say Robert W. Finlayson, vice-president of the Art Gallery of Toronto. what public health nurses and socia 
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a suit fol THE RAW MATERIAL OF HUMAN COMEDY. “MIDNIGHT AT CHARLIE’S’’, BOREDOM IN A FAMILIAR SETTING 
hought Franklin Arbuckle’s “Trolley-Car Madonna” catches the earthy Winnipeg-born William Winter prowls city streets in rch of themes 
forcing favor of street-car travel in Toronto. A resident of Montreal, back fence or the lunch pail of a factory worker may suggest a visual comme 
mants Arbuckle has become a leading commercial illustrator him. This painting, he says, “is a composite of all the ‘greasv-spoor ww 
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lts CHARACTER impresses you! You will choose 
your suit of Queensbury satin-faced venetian at 
Simpson's with full assurance of wearability. 

At the same time you will be firmly impressed 

by the character imparted by the smooth 

finish of this handsome fabric... the 

character of the meticulous styling . . . and 

the Savile Row tailoring which far overshadow 
the moderate investment involved 

Queensbury Blue, British Tan, Steel Grey or 
Business Grey. To fit most builds in sizes 36 to 46 
Each only 69.50 in Simpson’s, the Store 


for Men, Second Floor. Dept. 260 
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Newfoundland Journal 7», , 
Restored to 


By R. Ss. LAMBERT 


i AUSTRALIA has enriched our his- 
tory by first preserving, and now 
generously restoring to us, a priceless 
record of early travel in this country. 
In 1886 the hundred-page handwritten 
journal of Sir Joseph Banks, King 
George III's favorite scientist, recount- 
ing his six months’ tour of Newfound- 
land in 1766, was auctioned off in 
London for a few shillings and van- 
ished from ken. Later, it came into the 
possession of the Royal Geographical 
Society (South Australian Branch) 
which has this winter sent copies over 
here to be depesited in our National 
Archives and with the Government of 
Newfoundland. 

Banks was a key figure in promoting 
the peacetul growth of the British 
Empire. As all-powertul President ot 
the Royal Society for over thirty 
vears, he was responsible for many 
important projects of exploration and 
development. Banks sailed with Cap- 
tain Cook on his first voyage around 
the world. He sent Captain Bligh out 
on his South Sea voyage in the mu- 
tinous Bounty. He commissioned 
Mungo Park to explore the Niger 
River in Africa. He drafted the first 
proposals for sending a convict settle- 
ment to Botany Bay, and supplied 
\ustralia with her first merino sheep. 
\t home he organized the famous 
Botanical Gardens at Kew. 


It was his interest in botany that 
led Banks to make his trip to New- 
foundland in 1766. He was only 23 
at the time and longed for adventure. 
On April 7, 1766, he sailed as natural- 
ist on a small fishery protection vessel, 
HMS Niger, commanded by Si 
Thomas Adams, for the coasts of 
Newfoundland and Labrader. Early in 
May he landed at St. John’s, which 
only four years previously had been 
the scene of fierce fighting between 
English and French. 

The young scientist was unflattering 
in his comments. “St. John’s cannot 
be compared to any place I have seen. 
It is built upon the side of a hill facing 
the harbor, containing two or three 
hundred houses and near as many fish 
flakes interspersed, which in summer- 
time cause a stench scarce to be sup- 
poried. For dirt and filth of all kinds 
St. John’s may in my opinion reign 
unrivalled. There is no regular stree 
consequently no pavement. Offals of 
fish of all kinds are strewed about. As 
everything here smells of fish, you can- 
not get anything that doesn’t taste of 
it. Hogs can scarce be kept from it by 
any care, and when they have got it 
are by far the filthiest meat I have 
ever met with. Poultry of all kinds are 
infinitely more fishy than the worst 
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tame duck that ever was sold for a 
wild one in Lincolnshire. The very 
cows eat the fish offal, and are fishy.” 

St. John’s had a winter population 
of 1,100, predominantly male and 
Irish, but in summer, when the local 
fishermen brought in their catch, this 
might swell to 10,000. The inhabitants 
were decidedly lukewarm in their alle- 
giance to Britain, no doubt because 
the Governors sent out from White- 
hall were still only summer residents, 
who did their best to deter settlers and 
fishermen from wintering on the 
Island. 

During Banks’s stay the Coronation 
of George HII was celebrated in St. 
John’s. The British frigate Guernse) 
“was dressed up for the occasion and. 
if I may compare great things with 
small, looked like a pedlar’s basket at 
the Horse Races, where ribbons of 
divers colors fly in the wind fastened 
to vard wands. Afterwards we were all 
invited to a Ball given by our Gov- 
ernor, when the want of ladies was so 
great that my washerwoman and her 
sister were there by formal invitation. 
But what surprised us most was that 
after dancing we were conducted to 
a really elegant supper set out with all 
kinds of wines and Italian liqueurs, to 
the great endearment of the ladies, 
who ate and drank to some purpose.” 

Most of Banks’s time was given to 
the study of botany. He listed the local 
trees and shrubs, collected and dried 
specimens of plants and berries, caught 
butterflies, shot birds, fished for trout 
and salmon, netted crabs and lob- 
sters, and identified insects. He and 
his friend Lieutenant Phipps tramped 
the countryside to find bears, tried to 
tame a porcupine, watched a sea-otter 
at play with its young, sought unsuc- 
cessfully to track down the origin ot 
“Newfoundland dogs”. 

Their ship sailed slowly up the east 
coast of Newfoundland past Trinity 
Bay, Fogo Island and Canada Bay to 
the Strait of Belle Isle and Chateau 
Bay, Labrador. Banks made frequent 
side trips in open boats, often passing 
many days without taking his clothes 
off and sleeping out in the open. On 
most of these trips he suffered severe- 
ly from sea-sickness, and in July he 
was laid up fora month with a fever 
which sadly curtailed his activities. 

But his thirst for information was 
quenchless. He was particularly keen 
to study the “Esquimaux Indians” as 
he called them—by which he meant 
the primitive Boeothuk tribes that in- 
habited the interior of Newfoundland. 
Already they were nearly extinct, re- 
duced to a mere 500 in number, and 
bitterly hostile to Europeans. Banks 
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A PAGE from the diary of Sir Joseph Banks 


describes their folding — birch-bark 
canoes, their “puddings” made of sea- 
bird eggs end deer hair, and their ex- 
traordinary trick of shooting four 
arrows in swift sequence from one 
bow. 

He was specially interested in their 
scalping. “Their method is different 
from the Canadian, they not being 
content with the hair, but skinning the 
whole face, at least as far as the upper 
lip. I have a scalp of this kind which 
was taken from one Sam Frye, 
fisherman, who they shot in the water 
as he attempted to swim off to his 
ship from them. They kept this scalp a 
vear, but the features were so well 
preserved that when, upon a party of 
them being pursued the next summer, 
they dropped it, it was immediately 
known to be the scalp of the identical 
Sam Frve who was killed the yeal 
before.” 

Commodore Palliser of the Guern 
sey frigate told Banks of an episode 
the previous summer (1765) which 
illustrates the fear inspired by Boeo 
thuk sca'pers. “One dark night in a 
thick fog the ship’s company were 
alarmed by a noise they had not betore 
heard. It came nearer and nearer, 
grew louder and louder The first lieu- 
tenant was called up. He was the only 
man in the ship who had ever seen the 


Esquimaux. Immediately he heard the 


noise he declared 
well. It was the war 
Esquimaux, who were cert 
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at least a generation before his visit. 

Banks was convinced that the New- 
foundland fisheries had a great future. 
He therefore made a careful study of 
the French and English methods of 
catching, curing, drying and market- 
ing their cod. The English had the 
bigger vessels, he found, with more 
men and oars and better equipment. 
Their catch was larger and their cur- 
ing methods were more thorough, 

But the French were the neater in 
their methods and extracted a better 
quality of “train oil” from fish livers. 
Banks describes the French method of 
“jigging” for fish, but says it was too 
laborious for the English fishermen 
to adopt! 

The French had also invented an 
ingenious refinement for performing 
the skilled operation of fish splitting. 
This was generally done by ships’ offi- 
cers, who wanted to avoid fouling their 
clothing. So “they have a case made 
of bark, to cover them from. their 
chins to their heels, which constantly 
stands over their stools on the split- 
ting table. Into this they creep and, 
putting on sleeves and large woollen 
gloves, split the fish in a manner with- 
out touching it.” 

Banks also gives in his Journal de- 
tailed descriptions of sealing, whaling 
and walrus-hunting. As a fisherman, 
he was not very successful at “trout- 
ing”, and apparently did not try his 
hand at salmon. But he did catch, 
from his ship, a monster halibut, 
measuring six feet eleven inches long, 
and weighing 284 pounds. This, he 
notes, was only 14 pounds less than 
the ox roasted to feed the ship’s crew 
the day they sailed from Plymouth. 

Many culinary sidelights lend a 
delightful flavor to the diary. Banks 
gives a recipe for making fish chow- 
der, “the chief food of the poor here, 
and when well made a luxury that the 
rich even in England, at least in my 
epinion, might be fond of. It is cer- 
tainly the best method of dressing the 
cod, which is not near so firm here 
as in London.” 

He discovered that “their greatest 
delicacy in the fish way is a small fish 
called here Capelin, in appearance not 
unlike a smelt, though scarcely half as 
large”. One wonders if the method ot 
kippering capelin was the same in 
Banxs’s Ume as it is today? 

On the liquid side, Banks does not 
fail to record recipes for spruce beer, 
callibogus, and — other appetizing 
drinks. It is fascinating to speculate 
whether Banks. When in later life he 
presided over the annual banquets of 
the Royal Society in London, ever 
called for inclusion on the menu of 
any of these Newfoundland items! 

This eighteenth century diary will, 
when published, take its place as a 
minor Canadian classic. 


e 
Night Tide 


Night is a tide, setting full: 

Black ocean brims the sandy shales of 
crusted day, 

Keels, gently cradled, rock from the 
burdened waste of afternoons, 

And ships slide silent bows across the 
swaying sea 

Where darkness shivers glistening in 


the wind PETER WaAITI 
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bo THE DAILY MIRROR Was a_ bad 


idea. 
Northcliffe’s. 
“Failure,” he had written, “is not 


in our vocabulary”; then, when time 


healed punctured pride, the failure 
was conceded. 

“No newspaper,” said Northcliffe, 
“was ever started with such a boom. 
I advertised it everywhere. If there 
was anyone in the United Kingdom 
not aware that the Daily Mirror was 
to be started he must have been deaf, 
dumb, blind, or all three.” The birth 
took place in the Daily Mail offices in 
Carmelite Street, London, on a No- 
vember Sunday night: six days before 

in the land of the deaf, the dumb, 
and the blind—the readers of Punch 
were warned in an advertisement that 
the first daily newspaper for gentle- 
women was about to burst upon the 
waiting world. 

Alfred Harmsworth had to this date 
known only success. George Newnes 
and Arthur Pearson were licking their 
wounds after a three-cornered heavy- 
weight contest with no holds barred 
in the magazine ring: the Evening 
News, bought for £25,000 in 1894, 
was making money; the Daily Mail, 
which he had created, was expanding 
its profits and had achieved the world’s 
largest sale. The future Lord North- 
cliffe was powerful, assured: about to 
make a major miscalculation. 

The idea was simple: a daily news- 
yaper produced by ladies of breeding 
rom the high-class weeklies for ladies 


with the desire to ape new fashions, 


| 


the leisure to hunt and travel, and the 
means to squander a thousand pounds 
a Vear on luxury. In Northcliffe’s phil- 
osophy of life there were vices worse 
than snobbery: the lower middle- 
classes. he felt. owed him a living 
Was this not the formula, and were 
these not the people who had already 
brought him wealth and influence? 

Though later he acknowledged how 
wrong he had been in launching “so 
mad a frolic as a paper for ladies”, it 
was with pride and confidence that 
he sounded the fanfare in the first 
hopetul issue: 

All that experience can do in 
shaping it has already been done 
The last feather of its wings Is ad- 
justed, so that I have now only to 
open the door of the cage and ask 
your good wishes for the flight. 
This newspaper was to be different 

Cookery and fashion were to be 
taught in new ways. The Daily Mirror 
Was going to be entertaining without 
being trivolous, serious without being 
dull—and it would deal with evervy- 
thing from the stitching of a flounce 
to changes in Imperial defence. 

“The hideous fashion plate will 
find no place in the Mirror,” said Sir 
George Sutton, favored man in the 
Harmsworth empire. “Our pictures 
will be studies from life, showing the 
dress actually being. worn. Every 
recipe will be tested by expert chefs. 
We shall study the requirements of 
the girl bachelor; the use of the chaf- 
ing dish—or cookery above stairs, as 
It Is sometimes called—will be fully 
dealt with. Information on society 
functions will be provided by the 
people concerned, not merely pro- 
fessional reporters.” 

The ladies, the expert chefs, the 
society informants, and the writer of 
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birth of a Newspaper: 
The Amazing Mirror 


By HUGH CUDLIPP 


the leaderette in French failed, and 
Statistics crue!ly etch the detail of 
their disaster. The first issue of the 
paper for gentlewomen broke records 
with a circulation of 265,217 copies, 
and the founder boasted that with 
enough printing presses he could have 
sold several million. The second 
issue “exceeded 143,000", the seventh 
fell short of 100,000, and within 
three months the elegant customers 
had dwindled to a garden party of 
24.000. 

There were not enough = gentle- 
women. Or if there were, they were 
net interested in what the gentle- 
women who wrote the Mirror had to 
tell them. 

Alfred Harmsworth had surround- 
ed himself with people who did not 
consider it their first dutv to expose 
his misjudgments, but here was an 
error which the originator was oblig- 
ed to perceive for himself. The baby 
was dving in its father’s arms. 

He had invited the British public 
to a diet of consommeé aux nids 
dhirondelles, tollowed by sole in 
white wine with mushrooms” and 
truffles: the readers were told how to 
make these lavish delicacies. Also re- 
corded in the first issue, but only 
briefly, was an inquest on a fourteen- 
year-old orphan girl of Oswaldtwistle 
who lost one eve and went blind in 
the other. She had been sacked from 
the mill and had committed suicide 





LORD NORTHCLIFFE was caricatured as the 


temporary 
child had no prospect of earning her 
for gentle- 
women made no comment. 

The Mirror, which was to deprive 
$100,009, was rubbish 
Harold, the 
Rethermere, 


its founder 
and the readers knew 


tale recorded in the ledgers: 


cholic duty he chose to forget twenty- 


the paper’s foundation as “a stroke of 
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There was a further delaying factor 
in production: the anxiety of com- 
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Fvfe wrote most of the leaders and 
the brilliant Alexander Kenealy join- 
ed him to organize the news, stunts 


and “talking points”, succeeding Fyfe 





as Editor in 1907. The despondent 
Northcliffe, losing $500 with every 
issue until this new combination 
started work. now saw the fortunes 
of his offspring change for the better. 

To Fyfe fell the distasteful task of 
sacking the women, and the 
the Sabines wasn't in it. “They 
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Letter from Washington 


The Troubles of Mr. Dulles 


By Max Freedman 


iE If WAS ALWAYS much easier for 
Dean Acheson to get a vote of 
confidence trom the North Atlantic 
Community than from the members 
of Congress. Secretary of State Dulles 
has pondered that lesson and been 
quick to draw the appropriate con- 
clusion. He plans never to lose touch 
with the dominant sense of Congress. 
Now there is wisdom in this policy. 
The world still remembers — the 
tragedy that fell on its hopes for 
peace when Woodrow Wilson mistook 
the temper of the American people 
and the Senate turned against the 
League of Nations. But there must be 
some middle ground between reck- 
less independence by the Secretary 
of State and his servile deference to 
the prejudices of Congress. 

I am atraid that no Secretary of 
State, under the conditions now im- 
posed on American foreign policy, 
can hope to be very popular. He 
must do his duty without reference to 
the Gallup Poll and abide the ver- 
dict of time with tranquil trust in the 
wisdom of his leadership. Since he 
accepted the office on which he set 
his heart long years ago, Mr. Dulles, 
except for one or two brief flickers 
of courage, has made tew brave ges- 
tures or bold experiments 

That means, in terms of policy. 
that Mr. Dulles will continue to be 
Suspicious of Russian ambition and 
will make the tnclusion of Germany 
in the European Army one of the 
central aims of the United States. In 
the Far East there will continue to be 
a harsh quarantine of China temper- 
ed somewhat by an occasional breath 
ot sanity whenever Mr. Dulles be- 
lieves that Congress is too busy with 
other matters to notice what is hap- 
pening. In the Middle East Mr. Dulles 
will have virtually a free hand except 
Where his policies happen to collide 
with the interests of Israel. With 
Canada, of course, there will be no 
essential change. It is ludicrous to 
believe that Canadian - American 
friendship can seriously be affected 
by the whims and mischances of party 


t 
politics; and that remains true even 


after the tragic stupidities of the 
Gouzenko affair. 

1 must say that it took courage for 
Mr. Dulles to remove personnel mat- 
ters in the State Department from the 
grasp of R. W. Scott McLeod and to 
limit his duties for the future to 
security problems. Mr. McLeod, a 
close friend of Senator McCarthy and 
Senator Bridges, had first been ap- 
pointed out of deference to Congress. 
Since then he has been a scourge in 
the State Department, arousing many 
quarrels, and doing much to degrade 
its morale to the lowest point it has 
ever reached. Mr. Dulles conveniently 
made the announcement about Mr. 
McLeod’s diminished powers while he 
was in Caracas attending a conference 
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of Latin-American states. He hoped the 
anger and criticism would be much 
less acute by the time he returned. 
You have heard a good deal about 
the “new look” in foreign policy. 
Most people in Washington believe 
it is in danger of being no more than 
a bewildered grimace. Even in a 
dictatorship, as we have seen in 
Russia since Stalin’s death, it is very 
hard to change a country’s foreign 
policy. That is even more true of any 
democracy. It was all very well for 
Mr. Dulles to say that the National 
Security Council had made the 
“basic decision” to rely upon massive 
und instant retaliation, at times and 
places of America’s own choosing, in 





SENATOR PAUL DOUGLAS: Crude 


the event of another war. That policy 
will become binding and effective only 
after it has been fully approved by 
public opinion and been ratified by 
Congress. As vet there has been very 
little debate, and even that limited 
discussion has found the State De- 
partment apologetic and defensive. 
Mr. Dulles made his announce- 
ment without prior or adequate con- 
sultation with America’s allies. The 
illied ambassadors have now received 
the most detailed and explicit assur- 
ances which have removed fears that 
the United States is flourishing the 
atomic bomb as the major instrument 
of national policy. Every responsible 
official in Washington knows that an 
atomic war with Russia will produce, 
in Robert Hutchins’s phrase, “not one 
Rome but two Carthages”, and it 
therefore remains the governing 
motive of American policy, regardless 
of tantrums and hysterics, to exhaust 
all avenues of conciliation and to 
avoid any program which would 
thrust an intolerable strain on NATO. 
In that fundamental sense, there has 
been no change since Mr. Acheson's 


day; the free world should be grate- 
ful for that continuity of policy. 

As now explained, Mr. Dulles’s 
policy amounts to little more than 
saying that the United States is some- 
what more ready than in the past to 
take risks in order to prevent the 
military initiative from long continu- 
ing with the aggressor nation that 
strikes the first blow. The American 
Government never intended to drop 
an atomic bomb on Indo-China, nor 
has it any desire to convert every 
local war into a world struggle by 
bombing Russia or China. Mr. 
Dulles’s rhetoric must be discounted 
sharply before the practical objectives 
of American policy can be under- 
stood. His strident and spectacular 
adjectives provide no safe guide. 

I must add that the Democrats 
have no more coherent policy towards 
Indo-China than have the bewildered 
Republicans. But the Democrats. in 
an election year, hope to win votes 
by chattering about Indo-China just 
as the Republicans were helped to 
victory by keeping alive the Korean 
issue. It also came as a shock and 
disappointment to see so distinguished 
and honorable a leader of the Demo- 
cratic party as Senator Douglas stoop 
to the crudest kind of electioneer- 
ing in his bid for re-election in Illinois. 
He has proposed a resolution asking 
the United States to remove diplo- 
matic recognition from all countries 
behind the [ron Curtain. There are, 
as you know, many Czechs and Poles 
and Baltic peoples in Illinois. But 
Senator Douglas should not try to 
embarrass American foreign policy 
in this way. Fortunately, everyone 
saw through his design and he him- 
self had the decency to be ashamed 
of his speech. But it is worth remem- 
bering that the Democrats are no 
saints and are practising many mis- 
chievous tricks of their own. 

I am not alone in this city in feel- 
ing grateful to Prime Minister St. 
Laurent for explaining the motives 
of American policy so clearly and so 
bravely in his speech at New Dethi. 
That speech was worth making even 
though, as the debate on Pakistan 
soon proved, it had plainly failed to 
disarm or even to abate Mr. Nehru’s 
prejudices. On no issue is the State 
Department so blundering and so 
dangerously wrong as in its estimate 
of Indian policy. Many officials speak 
as if the United States should be 
tolerant towards India because of 
India’s membership in the Common- 
wealth. They utterly fail to under- 
stand that it may be the destiny of 
the Commonwealth to unite the free 
peoples of Asia with the West in 
honor and equality. American policy 
is merely widening the differences 
that separate New Delhi from Wash- 
ington. 

But the fears which plague many 
Canadians will, I predict, never come 
to pass. President Rhee will not be 
encouraged to resume the Korean 
war. Chiang Kai-shek will not burst 
from Formosa to renew the Chinese 
civil war. The North Atlantic Com- 
munity will not be disrupted by 
American violence or American blus- 
ter. The United States will continue 
as the shield and sanctuary of free- 
dom. 
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The Social Scene 


“PEEKED 


Afternoon at 


By Hugh 


EARLY EVERY SPRING, about the 

_ time we Tans to a lighter coat 
a a lighter ale, we conceive a fleet- 
ing yen to acquire a cultural finish. 
This seasonal lapse usually leads us 
to the Toronto Art Gallery rather than 
the opera or ballet, for to us culture 
has always been associated, for some 
unknown reason, with painting. We 
made our annual visit yesterday, and 
wish to report here and now that 
there’s nothing wrong with Canada’s 
culture that a few buyers and spon- 
sors wouldn't cure. 

Armed with a program, an attitude 
of artistic appreciation, and a few 
stock phrases such as “pyramiding of 
the subject matter”, “fine conception” 
and “marvellous organization”, we 
began our pilgrimage through the gal- 
leries, hoping to meet another unin- 
formed culture vulture with whom we 
could rea artistic phraseology. 
We didn’t. of 
course, and never 
have, and so we 
are forced once 
again to wrap our 
phraseology in the 
tissue paper from 
last vear’s Marilyn 
Monroe calendar 
and save it for 
le printemps  pro- 
chain. 

\ painting is 
something to be 
savored at leisure, 
and not imbibed 
in big gulps, and 
by the time we 
have traversed the 
walls of the first 
two rooms counter- 
clockwise we are 
fed up with paint- 
ings and wish we 
had taken in the 
fifth revival of a 
Mary Miles Minter picture now play- 
ing, along with the epic Swine of the 
Gestapo, at a Yonge St. 
house. However, these first two rooms 
are enough to give us a thin coating 
of culture that covers us like the Duco 
on a Model A Ford, and it’s bound to 
wash off with the rains that follow 
the vernal equinox. 

Unburdened as we are with anv 
critical paraphernalia we enjoyed 
many of the paintings, especially 
“Rainy Day, Cote D'Azur” by Vir- 
ginia’ Luz, “Spanish Buildings” by 
William Roberts, and “Nude” by Hil- 
ton Hassell. We are always frustrated 
in our study of nudes by the untimely 
intervention of several well-padded 
ladies who are either the visiting wives 
of blackboard-eraser manufacturers or 
members of the Port Burwell Arthur 
Godfrey Fan Club. We are never sure 
whether their tut-tutting is aimed at 


OPEN 


scratch- 





NIGHT at the 


ee 


the Art Gallery 
Garner 


the nude painting or at us. and we 
sneak into the next room and pretend 
to be equally absorbed in a still-life 
showing two tomatoes, a chafing dish 
and a dog-eared copy of Paradise Lost 

By this time we are interested far 
more in our fellow art-lovers than we 
are in the art on the walls, and we 
pick a spot in the middle of the room 
and watch them dawdle by, intrigued 
by their looks. mannerisms, 
versation. They come in two. stock 
sizes, the regular “We'll see them all 
if it kills us” size, and the large econ- 
omy “Art for art’s sake” size, the 
latter usually topped with a wide 
cocktail hat. Some sub-species of the 


and con- 


genus artisticum are gaunt ladies wear- 
ing Spanish shawls and flat heels, 
bald-headed fat men _ with beards, 
and young neo-Rosicrucians wearing 
checkered vests and with a Crom- 
wellian gleam in their eye. The un- 
successful male ar- 
tists wear tweeds 
while their female 
companions Wear 
corduroy skirts: on 
the other hand, the 
successful males 
Wear cordurovs 
and their wives 
wear Harris tweed 
suits. The switch 
trom tweeds to cor- 
duroy, plus a short 
haircut, is the only 
infallible wav of 
spotting a success- 
ful artist. 

We had success- 
fully negotiated a 
gallery in’ which 
were displaved 
many fine land- 
scapes by the late 
J. S. Hallam, and 
had paused before 
a large Tom Hodg 


Gallery 


son abstract when a stentorian female 
voice demanded in our ear, “Where's 
its face?” Expecting to be confronted 
with the superintendent of a woman's 
reformatory at least, and at the same 
time making sure our own face was in 
its usual place, we turned around and 
found ourself vis-d-vis with a dowager 
with blue-tinted hair and wearing a 
mink stole. She put us back among 
the proletariat with a withering glance 
and asked the question again, this time 
glaring impatiently at a female menial 
who was accompanying her as her 


program-bearer. This unfortunate 
skivvy said soothingly, “The title of 
it, ma’am, is ‘Bell Buoy’. Spelled 
B-U-O-Y.” 


By means of stealthy circumgyra- 
tion we once more found ourselves 
alone before Hilton Hassell’s “Nude” 
but before we could give it more than 


a cursory glance there was the sound 
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of the room. We strolled away trom 
at William Win- 
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mav_ be 
There 
walked away, which exploded into 


somebody's mother, girls!” 
was a breathless silence as we 
howls of vulgar laughter as we left 
the room. 

Next to the know-it-alls, the titter 
ers, and the “Why don't they paint as 
Norman Rockwell” 
the worst art gallery 
“Look, it’s just like Uncle Alec’s place 
in’ Muskoka!” We were 
unfortunate enough to be followed by 
and a 


good as critics, 


Visitors are the 
»h ‘ter 
cnaracters. 


these birds (a male 


a Whole room full oi 


two of 


tema'e) around 


paintings. “Winter Landscape” by 
Dennis Henry Osborne reminded the 
male bird of the mouth of Etobicoke 
Creek, Paraskeva Clark’s “Garden 
Gate” reminded the hen of her back- 
yard following the big blizzard ot 
1944, and “St. George” by Tom Rob- 
erts reminded both of them of a cute 
little hotel in the Laurentians where 
they had stayed while skiing the year 
that Donnie and Margo were married, 
or maybe it was the year before. | 
tore myself away from this ambula- 
tory biographical travelogue and rush- 
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ed into another room, only to find 
myself an over-age member of an art 
appreciation class being conducted by 
a lady attired in buckskin wedgies, a 
black dress and a draped Spanish 
shawl. 

The legitimate class members were 
sitting on chairs facing a wall hung 
with four paintings, and the teacher 
was saying, “This one is what we 
call a naturalistic painting, children. 
See the frying pan; you can see that it 
is rusty, can't you?” The children said 
yes. “What else about the picture do 
you notice?” One little girl said, “The 
sun is shining through the window”. 
“Yes, very good, Natalie!” A boy in 
the first row put up his hand, “It is 
morning,” he said. “How do you 
know?” the teacher asked, leaving her- 
self wide open. “Because the dirty 
dishes have been left in the sink.” She 
another look at the picture, 
she acknowledged slowly 
before swinging her pointer in the 
direction of a snowscape. 

The sight of the youthful art appre- 
clators took us back about thirty years 
to a time when Miss Snowberry took 
cur class to the Art Galfery for the 
first and last time. In those days the 
girls wore hair ribbons, middie blouses 
and blue ge skirts, and we male 
delinquents wore turtleneck sweaters, 
knickers and itchy black wool stock- 
ings. Our visit went off great until 
a couple of the class incorrigibles 
sneaked upstairs and found a room 
full of paintings which had been re- 
moved from the main galleries while 
We little innecents were being convoy- 








took 


“YY -@-a-s," 


serge 


ed around. As soon as these explorers 
returned with the news that the “hot- 
test” paintings were to be found up- 
Miss Snowberrvy’s 
to disintegrate, and she finally ended 
up leading a group composed entirely 
ot be-ribboned young females. By the 


Stairs, class began 


time she succeeded in rounding up 
the male members of her 


had missed the free streetcar that was 


class, we 


to carry us back to our neighborhood, 
Miss Snowberry had her voice, 
temper and artistic impulse, and the 
male members of our class had chang 
ed from boys to men. From then until 
the end of our stay with Miss Snow- 
berry our art lessons consisted entirels 
of painting drooping daisies, 

As we left the Art Gallery we 
bumped into a friend of ours who 
twisting wire 


lost 


spends his mornings 
coat-hangers into abstract sculpture 
and his afternoons free-loading at art 
and literary cocktail parties. After an 
over-enthusiastic greeting he asked us 
what we had thought of the exhibi- 
tion. We mentioned a couple of paint- 
ings that had taken our fancy. “Did 
you like the Paul Bartlett?” he asked 
We couldn’t remember seeing it, but 
we nodded. “Say, could you lend me 
the admission price, old man?” he 
asked, as if he had forgotten to pick 
up his last hundred-dollar bill from 
the dresser that morning. We gave him 
the necessary change. “Bartlett's got 
it,” he said, pocketing our quarte! 
“He has) marvellous organization 
don't you think so?” “Oh, sure,” we 
answered, “he shows beautiful con 
ception.” 

We've looked through our program 
four times, but can find no mention 
of Bartlett at all. Not that it matters 


much to critics like us. 
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ern Asian countries to “get on the 
band-wagon”, and the deep discour- 
agement of those relatively few Asian 
: who have committed them 





selves openly to the struggle against 
Communism 
It mav not be easv to see how 


South-East Asia can be held. but this 





could precipitate its loss, all the more 
since the situation in Indo-China, and 
n France, is approaching a crisis. 
Besides, is it really sensible for us io 
recognize Communist China until she 
ecognizes” the recognition which 


Ak iy 


2h Xs 


Great Britain accorded her over four 
vears ago? | wonder how many know 
that Peking never received the British 
envoy, and that after waiting in Hong 
Kong for the best part of a year, he 
had to go back home? Why should we 
court such humiliation? The least we 
could do is wait until Peking is polite 
towards the British. And while we are 
on the subject, has recognition helped 
the British businessmen and their vast 
interests in China in the slightest? Has 
it helped India, tor that matter? The 
Chinese Communists are © steadily 


building up their power all along her 


northern frontier. 


Further, is it worth more to us to 
have relations of a sort with Commu- 
nist China and presumably warm rela- 
tions with neutralist India, at the cost 
of embittering our relations with the 
United States? A great many Ameri- 
cans would look upon this as a diplo- 
matic “stab in the back” by a nation 
which ought to understand their posi- 
tion, if anyone can. 

Heaven knows American policy in 
China was weak. wavering and in the 





Time was when the red man, and 
white man too, depended on the 

birch bark canoe to carry him 

through Canada’s forest wilderness. 
Swift to paddle, light to portage, 
made from readily available materials, 
the canoe is a prime example of 


man’s resourcefulness 


a practical 


answer to a practical problem. 
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end catastrophic—as I tried to point 
out here many times, before it was’too 
late. But we have never had an Asian 
policy; it was being said in Ottawa 
on Mr. St. Laurent’s return that now, 
for the first time, we were beginning 
to' formulate one of our own. How- 
ever misguided the Americans have 
been, it may be said that without their 
efforts India and Pakistan would have 
been the Prime Minister’s only stops 
in free Asia—just as Britain might 
have been his only stop in free 
Europe. 

That bears a little thinking about, 
as we approach the Geneva Confer- 
ence. Let no one count complacently 
on another Berlin. There we stood 
together: Eden was admirable, Bidault 
was splendid, Dulles was magnificent. 
But we go to Geneva divided, and 
weaker, and with many new boys on 
the team. Dulles will be under the 
sternest injunction not to yield an 
inch, since his countrymen can see no 
possibility of winning at the council 
table a settlement which they have not 
been able to impose on the battlefield. 
Eden will be opposed by all the tradi 
tions of British diplomacy to such an 
inflexible policy. Bidault will be the 
prisoner of home-front demands for 
a negotiated settlement in Indo-China. 

All that can be said for the pros- 
pects of such a settlement is that it 
will be better if the French can hold 
Dien Bien Phu until conference time 
than if they are defeated there. In 
either case, the Communists will take 
over Indo-China if the French leave. 
Granted, we have made many mis- 
takes in dealing with China in recent 
years; the greatest mistake could be 
to give way now. 

The recognition of Communist 
China is a many-sided question. When 
Mr. St. Laurent was in India and Indo- 
nesia he heard so much of the anti- 
imperialist, revolutionary aspect of 
Asian Communism that he finally got 
round to speaking of “the govern- 
ment they want” and seeing the ques- 
tion simply as one of “realism” in 
recognizing this government as_ the 
one in control of China. When he re- 
turned to North America he was soon 
reminded of the broader and grimmer 
aspects of the problem—as well as the 
very particular feelings of his con- 
stituents in Quebec. 

In Delhi and Batavia they may 
understand the workings of the Ori- 
ental mind and Asian reaction to the 
experience of the past century with 
European imperialism, but in Ottawa, 
and even more in Washington, one 
can better appreciate the full danger 
of the world-wide Communist con- 
spiracy and the way in which Mao 
and Ho are serving this conspiracy, 
or being used by it. The critical battle 
now going on in Indo-China could 
affect not only the whole of South- 
East Asia, and later India, but also, 
through France, it could affect West- 
ern Europe and Canada’s defensive 
alliance there. It is to be hoped that 
our leaders will back up Mr. Dulles 
in his new and solemn appeal for 
united action to see this fight through 
io victory. 

There is still time to close Western 
ranks betore Geneva. And there is still 
time for a victory at Dien Bien Phu to 
show once again the role that pride 
can play in French affairs. 
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Ottawa Letter 


Some Talk About Foreign Affairs 


By John A. Stevenson 


a THE HOUSE OF COMMONS began 
= a debate on foreign policy under 
the shadow of the general consterna- 
tion created by news of the devastat- 
ing effects of the explosion in the 
South Pacific of a hydrogen bomb by 
the Americans, a report now matched 
by word of a similar explosion by 
the Russians in Siberia. These two 
portentous blasts give point to a grim 
forecast credited to Prof. Albert 
Einstein. When he was asked recently 
what were his about the 
weapons that would decide the third 
world war, he replied, “I cannot tell 
vou, but what I can tell you is the 
war’. 


ideas 


weapons of the fourth world 
When asked what they would be, he 
inswered in one word, “Rocks”. 

The debate has not been unprofit- 
able, but it shed more light upon the 
conceptions of the Progressive Con- 
servative party about foreign policy 
than upon the ideas of the Govern- 
ment. Mr. Pearson opened it with a 
concise and lucid review of the Berlin 
conference, the almost complete fail- 
ure of which he laid at the door otf 
the Russians; about its only valuable 
result, the 


Geneva, he deprecated 


projected conference at 
“exaggerated 
hopes of success”. He said that, as 
leader of the Canadian delegation 
there. he would aim at the establish- 
ment of a unified, independent and 
democratic Korea and the full restora- 
tion of internationa! peace and 
security in that area, and he express- 
ed pious hopes that a cessation of 


hostiites in Indo-China might also 


> achieved 
Discussing with approval President 


Eisenhower's 


he 


} 
prope SAIS fol inter- 


national control of atomic 
revealed that a memo- 
randum on the subject lately sub 


mitted by the President to the Russian 


energy, 


Mr. Pearson 
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Government had been communicated 
to our Government and received its 
blessing. He took obvious pride in 
having forced Mr. Dulles, the Ameri- 
can Secretary of State, to clear up 
the ambiguity of his 
nouncement about 
taliation against any 


original pro- 
measures Of re- 
Communist ag- 
gression and to give assurances that 
his country’s allies would be con- 
sulted before they were undertaken. 
Mr. Pearson is clearly on the side of 
the angels in his earnest desire for 


energetic moves to prevent the 


nations of the world from rushing 
like the Gadarene swine down a 
slope into an abyss of irreparable 


disaster, but he was somewhat cloudy 
about specific proposals for the at- 
tainment of this desirable objective. 
Minister St. Laurent. who 
followed. confessed to great distress 
about the barrage of hostile criticism 
which had greeted his reported state- 
ment that the regime of Mao Tse- 
Tung was the government that the 
Chinese people wanted, and he con- 
fined his observations mainly to an 
apologetic explanation that this state- 
ment did not represent his real senti- 
ments. To his credit, he did not resort 
to the favorite excuse of similarly 
embarrassed politicians that they had 
been misquoted by the press, but he 
pleaded for using 
language which had created concern 
and controversy in Canada. Then he 
declared that the policy of his Gov- 
ernment in regard to the Communist 
Government of China was not to give 
it immediate recognition, but to wel- 
come it to Geneva and keep an open 
mind about its future recognition. 
Mr. Co'dwell spoke with his usual 
wisdom and moderation about foreign 
affairs and. reiterating the policy of 
his party, complained that the Gov- 
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LESTER PEARSON: A_ lucid review. 
ernment did not take a_ sufficiently 
positive line about certain — inter- 
national problems and was too con- 
tent with a policy of drifting along 
behind the United States. After com- 
menting upon the terrible potentiali- 
ties of the hydrogen bomb, he _ be- 
sought the Government to make im- 
mediate representations at Washing- 
ton for the discontinuance of such 
experiments in the Pacific Ocean. He 
also. declared himself against the 
emergence of an independent re- 
armed Germany. 

It wes extremely distressing, on the 
eve of a conference at which an ef- 
fort will be made to achieve peace in 
Korea as a start for the alleviation of 
the present international tension, to 
find three such important politicians 
as Mr. Drew, Mr. Diefenbaker and 
Mr. Low combining to throw cold 


results 


tions for 


lential tribe of 


their views 


first-rate 





hydrogen bomb had intensified his 
conviction that no stone must be left 
unturned to achieve 
settlement with Russia and her 

Mr. Drew found a parallel for the 
negotiations at Geneva in the calami- 


some sort of 


allies. 


tous policies of appeasement pursued 
by Neville Chamberlain and his asso- 
ciates, but the parallel was not truly 
drawn. In the thirties Britain and 
France were negotiating from weak- 
ness, but demo- 





today the western 
cracies can negotiate from a position 
of strength, and there is considerable 
evidence that Russia would make con- 
cessions to prevent the rearmament 
of western Germany. Mr. Drew also 
discoursed with almost passionate 
fervor upon the monstrous tyrannies 
organized bv the present rulers of 
Russia and China and their enslave- 
ment of millions of people: he might 
have suitably been reminded that he 
had made no protest about our 
negotiations for a trade treaty with 
the Japanese brutalities to 


Allied prisoners of war and to the 


whose 


and about 
the despatch of a Canadian envoy to 


Franco. who has extinguished every 


Chinese were unspeakable, 


] 


vestige of liberty in Spain 
The value of Mr. Low’s contribu- 
tion to the debate can be gauged from 
the fact that he cited in terms of 
warm admiration the views of Sena- 
tor Knowland of California, a_ re- 
actionary Republican. who is the fore 
partisan of the _ discredited 
Chiang Kai-shek in the United States 
I P Picard (L, 
Que.). who has bec« 


hile ~ lle 
able traveller in 





most 


Bellechasse. 


in indefatig- 





for first- 








hand knowledge of world problems. 
and 3. ¥.. Stuck (EL. 3 
tion. Nflid.), 


speeches in the debate 


inity-€ oncep- 


both made _ intelligent 
The reason for the anxiety of Sir 


Winston Churchill and most of the 
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water on the idea that any beneficial British Conservative party for a com- 
cou'd emerge from negotia- prehensive settlement with Russia 
settlement with the pesti- China and their allies being almost 
nations infected with is great as that of the British Labo 
the miasma of Communism. They all part is that e ¢ servatives e 
revealed themselves as poles apart in now faced with a desperate dilemm 
from Lord Salisbury, a On the si ce there s been nark 
iuthoritvy upon foreign af- ed improvement e economic fo 
fairs, and now Conservative leader in tunes of Brit since the Conserv 
the British House of Lords, who had tives regained power. but some basic 
just declered that the explosion of the weaknesses Te ” c ed nd C 
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British leaders are keenly aware teat Caurchil! Ministry fiads itself unabie sul borne by Britain ts shown clearly 
Britain cannot be extricated from a to reduce expenditures on armaments, by the latest available data about the 
situation of constant strain, unless it will be forced to make cuts in tie ‘strength of the armed forces of the 
ste can increase her export trade and social services which will be very un- Commonwealth. The totals of per- 
secure a large easement of the tre popular and may cause its ejection sonnel in the Navy, Army and Air 
mendous burden of her program ot tiom office. Force (in that order) are: Great 
detence Lip-service Is still paid to the Britain: 130,000, 445,000, 257,000: 
An arge mecreas2 wir export principle of firm  o-operation be- Australia: 14,000, 26.000, 16,000: 
de can be ruled out as [tong as tween the partner nations cf the New Zealand: 2,800, 6,500, 4,000; 
ver 800.000 voung men ure sorbed British Commo.awealt) “in ail aspects South Africa: 863. 4.600, 3,300; Can- 
her med forces for varving of defence’. but it is more honored ada: 15.500, 48.500, 42,000; Ceylon, 
eriods Moreove taxation — has in the breach then the observance. not published (except Army: 2,000); 
climbed to heights which wou'd seem How the main weight of the burden India, net pubdlished; Pakistan. not 
ntoelerable to Canadians and. if the of the Commonrweaith’s derence Is publ'shed. 
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Britain, with a population about 
thrice as large as that of Canada,*has 
almost eight times as many men and 
women in her armed forces. But the 
British have the consolation of getting 
better value for their money. For the 
maintenance of our armed forces at 
a total strength of 106,000 our Gov- 
ernment’s estimates for the fiscal 
vear 1954-55 call for expenditures 
totalling roughly $1,943 million: in 
the same fiscal year the British Gov- 
ernment has allocated in its estimates 
the equivalent of roughly $3,436 mil- 
lion dollars for the maintenance ot 
forces, Whose total strength is placed 
at 832.000. Even when allowance is 
made tor Britain’s enforcement of 
conscription and her lower rates ot 
pay. the glaring disparity in the re- 
sults of the two sets ot expenditures 
on defence requires some explaining. 


Critic in the Winter Garden 


These who are bold 

Ape ill the gentle mien 

And manner of a generation since. 

Their eves are old: 

They rove from scene to scene 

With earthiness to make those past 
ones wince, 

They flout the gentle dresses of an age 

As far bevond them as it 1s behind, 

And speak to elders like some saucy 
page 

Who has not sense to sense the cul 
tured mind. 

No. Let them act 

\s people they can know, 

And bring their joyous youth to play 
their peers. 

Subdue the fact 

that man must undergo 

Recression with the passing of the 
Vears 


Dorothy WauGcH 


Crossing Queen's Park 


These trees securely dream the winte 
through, 

Indifferent to any young Theocritus 

While strange new faces, studious 
remote, 

Unspied upon by future destiny, 

Hurry trom lab to lecture room b 
rote 

Unmarked, as vet, by life’s contemp 

Thev shelter under academic eves 

Their vouthful certainty not likels 

Be shattered by some Rilke in d 
guise. 

Hatless. windbreaker warmed, or 

Beanie crowned and bobby-soxed, 

With white-walled sneaks, (dependi 
on the sex), 

They clutch the bulging loose-le 
notebook 

To thei eager breasts, to make 

A momentary stay against confusio 

And turn aside the tortured twist th 

Some among them are foredoomed 
take. 

So, as these barren trees forget t 
leaves ; 

That withered like old parchment, 

The theses files will garner evidenc 

Of eager longing, and the frail 
tempt. 
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A Good Word for Folly’s Child 


By Robertson Davies 


a THERE ARE SEVERAL easy ways 
in which a man of no particular 
originality of mind or depth of 
thought may obtain a reputation for 
oth, and one of them is by con- 
demning fashion. Simple people are 
mpressed by a man who mocks at 
current fashions; he seems to them 
to be a creature too high and fine for 
common frailty. Yet if the truth were 
known it is easier to mock fashion 
than to follow it successfully. A wise 
nan is not likely to be the slave of 
fashion, but he may study fashion 
vith care, and learn much about the 
spirit of an age from the cut of its 
clothes. Crabbe called fashion 
‘Folly’s child”, but Crabbe is full of 
vhrases that sound like wisdom until 
ve examine them: Follv’s child may 
how us the wavy into many far from 
oolish hearts. — 

Three books are at hand which 
eal with fashion 
1 different wavs, 
ind the first is The 
Child in Fashion, 
%¥ Doris Langley 
\loore;: it 1s a com- 


anion volume. to 
The Woman In 
Fashion and it is 
every Way 
sorthy of that ex- 
cellent book. Mrs. 
\loore’s method is 
n admirable one; 
she is herself a col- 
ctor of authentic 
ostumes of by- 
one times, and 
er books are illus- 
trated with photo- 
raphs of suitable 
eople wearing 
hese clothes, against correct back- 
rounds; her commentary is the work 
a philosopher of clothing, rather 
han a fashion enthusiast, and her 
ooks have an authenticity of detail, 
nd a grasp of social nuance, which 
s rare in books of this sort. Too many 
00ks about clothes try to cover too 
1uch ground with too little knowl- 
dge; Mrs. Moore’s books cover a 
omparatively small stretch of time, 
) which she brings a distilled com- 
rehension of its history and mood. 
The new book covers children’s 
ishions (chiefly for girls, as their 
othing changes most often) from 
760 to 1934. There is no reason 
\hy children should not be fashion- 
ble, and why they should not enjoy 
ishion; the modern girl in her care- 
ully dirtied jeans and scrupulously 
cuffed and fermenting loafers is 
ashionable, and so is the zoot-suiter; 
ishion is simply what your group 
egards as the last word in dress. 
ntil about 150 years ago children 
vore the same clothing as adults, and 
ilthough this may seem unsuitable in 
sur eyes, it did not appear so to them. 
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Jacket design of Doris Langley Moore’s 


‘The Child in Fashion”. Mire. 


The boy of 1760 in a cocked hat, or 
the boy of 1860 in his Eton topper, 
was no more strangely dressed than 
the boy of our day in a small version 
of his father’s grey fedora. A girl 
whose mother wore a hoop and five 
petticoats saw no reason why she 
should wear less. But the finest 
clothing, for the most fashionable 
children, has always had a charm of 
design and workmanship which is not 
quite identical with that of adult 
dress; it is the charm of the miniature. 

Mrs. Moore’s book is, among other 
things, a delightful picture book. 
Many beautiful children of her 
friends have posed for her photogra- 
pher, Felix Fonteyn, and the pictures 
are a refreshment to the eve. (Why, 
by the way, are English children so 
beautiful, when English adults are no 
more interesting to look at than any 
other race?) Time and again these 
photographs, with 
their careful back- 
grounds, call up 
the spirit of a 
past age with the 
special poignancy 
which children can 
evoke. Whether 
your hobby is so- 
cial history, or 
fashion, or child- 
ren themselves, 


this is a book 
you should not 
pass by. 


Less satisfactory, 
but too good to 
slight, is Muffs and 
Vorals by Pearl 
Binder, who seems 
to be a friend of 
Moore’s, 
though she lacks her scholarship and 
detached vision. Miss Binder takes all 
fashion for her province, from ancient 
Egypt to the present day, and dis- 
cusses such large matters as decency 
and indecency, underclothing, jewel- 
lery, hairdressing, and the like, but 
she does not say enough about any of 
them. I suspect that she was afraid 
of being a bore, and consequently 
has presented herself to the reader 
as a flighty tease. She undoubtedly 
knows much more than she_ has 
told, but she has presented her 
material in such a way that her 
information is confusing to the be- 
ginaing student of dress and fashion, 
and insufficiently detailed for the 
advanced student. But in spite of 
these faults she writes so well that 
her book is lively and provocative, 
and will lead the reader to seek other, 
duller, more authoritative works. 

Her best chapter, in my opinion, is 
the one on “Male Coquetry”; men’s 
dress is rarely dealt with from this 
point of view. Yet men are, in their 
slower way, as conscious of fashion 

“CONTINUED ON PAGE 20 








So quiet! So brilliant! Kodak’ finest! 


Kodascope Royal Projector, 16mm. 


Here’s the finest silent projector 
Kodak has ever built—designed to 
glorify your home movies as never 
before! The optical system is un- 
surpassed—with its superb, Lu- 
menized 2-inch f/1.6 lens, power- 
ful 750-watt lamp. (Takes 1000- 


watt lamp, for biggest screens.) 


Quiet, trouble-free operation is 
insured wich enclosed geared reel 
arms and lifetime lubrication. 
Built into its own carrying case. A 
deluxe projector for $323. Ask 


your Kodak dealer for full details 


Price is subject to change without notice. 


Canadian Kodak Co., Limited, Toronto 9, Ontario 
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( Rs a vear ago, a unique collection of 52 paintings of 


29 Canadian cities took to the air for an unprecedented 


30.000-mile international goodwill tour. 


Painted espec ially for The House of Seagram by Canada’s 
distinguished artists, these original canvases were on an 
unusual mission—to stimulate a deeper interest in things 


Canadian. and to earn increased friendliness and broader 


understanding for Canada by showing the peoples of 


other lands the impressive aspect of our urban centres 


from coast to coast. 


First stop on the year-long international itinerary was 
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San Juan, Puerto Rico. Then came Havana, Cuba... 


Mexico City, Mexico... Caracas, Venezuela . . . Rio de 


anetro and Sao Paulo, Brazil... Buenos Aires, Argentina 
« o 


... Montevideo, Uruguay. Then, from Latin America, on to 
London, England... Paris, France... Geneva, Switzerland 
... Stockholm, Sweden... The Hague, Netherlands . 

Madrid, Spain... and a visit to the Canadian Armed 


Forces in Soest, West Germany. 


Across two continents they flew, these fifty-two colourful 
Canadian ambassadors of goodwill, touching down in 


fifteen different countries where they were exhibited at 
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brilliant: previews attended by governmental, industrial, 
cultural and professional leaders eee and where they were 
seen and enjoved by more than 150,000 people at one-to- 


two-week public showings. 


Everywhere it has been shown, the Seagram Collection 


has been headline news, earning for Canada hundreds of 


columns. of hewspaper reports, editorials, reviews and 
pictures; magazine articles; radio and television broad- 
casts; newsreel films, and widespread public attention— 
all testifving to the mounting interest and friendliness on 


the part of people everywhere toward Canada. 


And accompanying this colourful airborne art gallery 


Che {louse 


*, 
m 





Toronto, patnted for the Seagram 


were 48-page, full-colour booklets printed in five languages. 
containing reproductions of the paintings of the twenty- 
two Canadian cities, with commentary on each city by 
B. K. Sandwell, noted Canadian author. Already, more 


than 150,000 of these booklets have been taken home by 


people who have visited the exhibition. 


Across Latin America and through Europe, the Seagram 
Collection of Paintings of Canadian Cities has won new 
friends for Canada. friends who have carried away with 
them vivid personal impressions of our country 


iS a Vilal, 


; ; ‘ ; ; 
grOWINE land a land of treme ndous natural and industrial 


resources, and remarkable human resourcefulness. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17 
as are women, and matters of detail 
agitate them of which women are 
usually unconscious. Not one woman 
in ten knows whether a man’s dress 
suit is in fashion or not, or whether 
the length of his coat Is right’ o1 
wrong. Women notoriously know 
nothing about neckties, which to the 
perceptive male are windows of the 
soul If women could read men’s 
clothes as they read their own, there 
would be fewer bad marriages. | 
have met women—charming, intelli- 
gent women, who dressed them- 


“What's good today, Bill?’ 
“IMPERIAL ... Smooth as 
the silks on that jockey. 
Packaged just as smartly, too!” 


MPERIAL 


selves beautifully—who did not know 
the difference between English and 
American trousers. (I shall reveal 
all: English trousers look best on the 
seated male, whereas American 
trousers look best on the standing 
male: no tailor has discovered a way 
of combining the best of both civi- 
lizations. ) Women may dress for 
men, but men dress for other men; 
few women know more about a man’s 
clothes than that he looks tidy or un- 
tidy in them. Miss Binder might de- 
light us by writing a whole book on 
men’s clothing, for she is obviously 







Mature and Mellow 
its smoother than ever 
Look for tin the new 
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one of the few women who’ know 


what is important about them. 

My third book this week is of a 
kind which I take special delight in 
—one of those enchanting books 
which explore a byway of human 
aspiration and ingenuity. It is called 
Pierced Hearts and True Love and it 
is a history of tattooing, written in 
loving detail by Hanns Ebensten. We 
have all seen a little tattooing, usually 
a crude design on somebody’s fore- 
arm or a freak in a sideshow, adver- 
tised as “The Living Work of Art”. 
But which of us has seen anything in 
this line which really deserves to be 
called art? Apparently there are such 
wonders, walking the earth, hidden 
under skirts and trousers. I should 
like to have known Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank de Burgh; his back was cover- 
ed with an elaborate tattoo of the 
Crucifixion, hers with Leonardo's 
“Last Supper”, with “Love one an- 
other” inscribed beneath it. 

Most tattooing is done by “pro- 
tessors” who have little artistic sense, 
but there have been great primitives 
in this line. Grandmas Moses and 
Douaniers Rousseau of the needle, 
who did work of strength and origi- 
nality. And there have been artists. 
too, such as Sutherland Macdonald. 
who tattooed beautiful butterflies and 
similar adornments upon ladies of 
fashion in Edwardian London; Win- 
ston Churchill's mother was one of 
them. He used a range of colors of 
particular beauty, and his work was 
a fashionable rage for a few years. 
He also did comic designs of a type 
not describable in these chaste pages. 

Comic and erotic designs, some- 
times in combination, are apparently 
very popular among admirers of tat- 
tooing. It is not surprising that the 
alternatives to such designs are patri- 
otic and sentimental devices; people 
who want to be tattooed are plainly 
people of strong feelings and com- 
parative simplicity of outlook, or they 
would not have sentiments and orna- 
ments that are difficult to remove 
pricked into their hides. They are to 
be found in all walks of life, and the 
illustrations in this remarkable book 
include a photograph of one reigning 
monarch, fantastically enriched, as 
well as a few thieves, pimps and ladies 
of generous nature. 

The strangest revelation to me was 
of the existence of amateur tattooists. 
who get their greatest satisfaction 
from adorning themselves with 
designs of their own devising. Mr. 
Ebensten has theories about the 
nature of the pleasure that tattooing 
provides, which are deeply interesting 
and which have a persuasive sound. 
Certainly one of the wonders of the 
Judgment Day when we rise naked 
from our tombs will be the oppor- 
tunity of examining some of these 
extraordinary adornments, which in 
this transitory life are reserved for 
the inspection of personal friends and 
CONNOISSCUSS. 


THE CHILD IN FASHION—by Doris Langley 
Moore—pp. 100, illustrated with fine photo- 
graphs—Clarke, Irwin—$5.25 


MUFFS AND MORALS—by Pearl Binder—pp. 
247, with plates and line drawings by the 
author—Clarke, Irwin—$3.15 


PIERCED HEARTS AND TRUE LOVE—by Hanns 
Ebensten — pp. 95 with photographs and 
line drawings—Verschoyle—$2.50 








In Brief 


WESTWARD HO WITH THE ALBATROSS — by 
Professor Hans Pettersson—pp. 197, index 
and illustrations — Macmillan — $4.00. 
The Swedish Deep-Sea Expedition 

crossed the equator seventeen times 
during its 1947-1948 round-the-world 
exploration of the ocean-depths. Its 
leader, who is a romantic and humor- 
ous traveller as well as a prominent 
scientist, gives a journalistic account 
of the voyage as well as a description 
of the science of oceanography and 
its findings to date designed to in- 
terest the general reader. 

The meandering course of the 
Albatross does not inspire the kind of 
dramatic unity found in Kon-Tiki, 
for example. The book is an agree- 
able compromise between the tech- 
nical approach and the popular. 
Piquancy is added by looking at land- 
scape through the eyes of an 
oceanographer who cannot view the 
Sudan desert without comparing it 
with an equally flat and vast surface 
two thousand fathoms below the 
Indian Ocean and wondering what 
changes will have been* wrought in 
both during the next ten million years. 


OUR SENSE OF IDENTITY: A Book cf 
Canadian Essays — edited by Malcolm 
Ross—pp. 344—Ryerson—$5.00 
This book has a centre and a cir- 

cumference: the centre being the 
common aspects of Canadianism 
shared by the writers represented; the 
circumference being their distinctive- 
ly Canadian individualities. The tone 
of the book emphasizes neither time 
nor place, but Canadian ideas and 
feelings and people in their relation 
to time and place. 

This book, which could so easily 
have been dull, pompous, or, being 
Canadian, apologetic, is instead in- 
vigorating, self-critical, and confident. 
Every Canadian who reads farther 
than his newspaper will wish to place 
it on his bookshelf. 


ONE THOUSAND AND ONE POEMS OF MAN 
KIND: Memorable Short Poems from the 
World's Chief Literatures — Compiled by 
Henry W. Wells, Foreword by Clifton Fadi 
man—pp. 427, index—longmans, Green 
$6.00. 

Though the editor of this United 
Nations of short Ivrics sets forth, in 
his introduction, excellent, irrefutable 
reasons for its compilation, this read 
er can find no way to enjoy such a 
hybrid and jumbled miscellany. The 
barrier of translation is a formidabk 
one, especially in poems of Orienta 
origin. 

As a supermarket of poems, how 
ever, grouped under Elbert Hubbard 
ish captions, the collection has a cer 
tain value. 


LA FONTAINE: The Man and His Work—b 
Monica Sutherland—pp. 188, bibliography 
index, notes, and illustrations — Clarke 
Irwin—$2.50 
Many monographs on La Fontain 

have been written in his nativ: 

tongue, but only one or two i 

English. This discovery prompte: 

the present author to make a= syn 

thesis of those books in French whic! 
describe La Fontaine’s life, person 
ality, and literary qualities, disclaim 
ing any originality except that of the 
application to La Fontaine of appre 
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ciation trom the modern’ English 
point of view. As the author labors 
her rather elementary points with too 
much insistence, the result is a book 
which has some use for the student 
but which is undistinguished for the 
general reader. 


CORRESFONDENCE IN VERSE WITH ERICA 
MITTERER — Rairer Maria Rilke, Ge.moar 


text with English translaiion ky N 
Cruikshank, Introduction by 3. CD. 
—pp. 95—Clarke, Irwin—$2.25 





Between June, 1924, and August, 
1926, Rilke wrote about fifty poems 
to a young Austrian girl who had 
first addressed him in verse-letters and 
whom he saw only once about a year 
before his death. 

Besides its special interest for ad- 
mirers of Rilke, this correspondence 
is of general interest to readers of 
poetry for its glimpses behind the cur- 
tain of a poet’s working mind and 
sensibility. Two or three of the poems 
ire fine Rilke; one poem, Zweite Ant- 
wort: Ach, wie heschaftiet wir sind, 
has the many-faceted splendor of the 


finest Rilke 


PHOENIX FLED—by Attia Hosain—pp. 2C3- 
Clarke, Irwin—$2.10 

An Indian’s-eve view of human 
character undistorted by undue em- 
phasis on local color or race relations, 
these twelve stories are based chiefly 
on the conflicts of time acutely felt 
where age-old custom has been sud- 
lenlv dragged into the glare of the 
modern market-place. Not of equal 
worth individually, the pieces form a 
mosaic of pleasing irregularity The 
vriting is deeply sensitive and fine!y 


conomical. 


THE SENSE OF WONDER: Observations on 
Education and the Teaching of English— 
by Bert Case Diltz—pp. 276, bibliography 

McClelland & Stowart—$3.50 
Professor Diltz stands with those 
ducators who condemn pragmatism 
ind “functionalism™ as contributing 
tuses of the shortcomings of modern 
ducation His present book, how- 
ver, an exposition of the 


nethod” of teaching English one 


literary 


ispect of his theory of “organic edu- 
ation” Ss constructive rather than 
he contrary 

is defined by 


Organic education 


Protessor Diltz as “education at the 
full depth of God's relationsh'p to 
nan and man’s relationship to God” 
It is intended to teach a 


Ife", to nourish “the pupil’s | mind 


“vision of 


ind spirit on the creative ideas latent 
1 Organic wholes” The literary 
nethod of teaching Enelish 
!o preserve for the pup'l the organic 
there- 


“strives 


nitv of a work of art becaus? 
n the real meaning resides”. 
As his title implies, Mr. Diltz is 
nore concerned with the emotional 
han with the intellectual aspects of 
eachineg. His assumptions and 
missions will leave even the many 
eaders who will agree with his basic 
tenets feeling profoundly uneasy, for 
half of the Christian humanist tradi- 
tion is exalted at the price of a'most 
otal rejection of the other half. 
Christ's teaching is “creative” and 
evocative of wonder, but Plato and 
\ristotle, in fact the whole “tvranny 
% Greek and Roman culture’, are 
brushed aside as being too “intellec- 
tual” and “conclusive”. This stress 
mn feeling at the expense of idea is 
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borne out in the detailed examples 
which Mr. Diitz gives of his teaching 
method. 

The attentive reader will find it dis- 
turbing, too, that literary piety con- 
tinues to be as uncritical as ever. Why 
should a high school student not be 
allowed to recognize Burns's To A 
Mouse for the second-rate poem that 
it is, or to see the flaw in Mansfield’s 
The Doll's House? Why shou!d he 
have to admire A. G. Gardiner’s 
essay On a Painted Face, or even 
to read it at all? 

Mr. Diltz’s volley of questions and 
answers leaves the reader with some 
pertinent questions of his own to ask, 
and the fervent hope that so much 
faith in feeling will not produce en- 
larged hearts at the price of softened 
heads. 


M.A.H. 
e 


Chess Problem 
By Centaur” 


i FARLIEST OF ALL chess magazines 
was the French Palamede. 
founded in 1836 and abandoned in 
1839. It appeared again in 1842, and 
ceased publication in 1847. 

George Walker’s Philidorian was 
the first English chess magazine, hav- 
ing a run just for the vear 1838. In 
1841 Howard Staunton started the 
Chess Player's Chronicle as part of 
the British Miscellany, but it soon 
became an independent magazine. It 
was issued regularly until 1852. A 
second series lasted from 1853 to 
1856, and a third from 1859 to 1862. 
The oldest existing magazine in Eng- 
land is the British Chess Magazine, 
started in 1881. 


Preblem No. 60, by | 


Port Alberni, BC 


Narrowa\ 


Black—Ten Pieces 


White—Nine Pieces 


White mates in two 


In continental Europe the oldest 
Deutsche 
cachzeitune, launched in 1846. It 
seems that World War II brought 
a halt. It is now edited by the master 


R. Teschner. La Strategie was started 


existing magazine is the 


« 


in 1867 and the Weiner Schachzeitung 
in 1896. 


Solution of Problem No. 59 

1.P-B7, R-R6; 2.Q-K3ch, etc. 1.P- 
B7, QxQKt; 2.Q-Q4ch, etc. 1.P-B7. 
QxKKt; 2.Q-QSch, etc. 1.P-B7, P-B7: 
2?.Q-KSch, etc. 1.P-B7, Kt-Kt5; 2.Q- 
BSch, etc. Threats are 2.Q-K3ch and 
2.Q-KSch. 





























EVERGREENS 


for FOUNDATION PLANTING 


; ; each 
PYRAMID CEDAR 30-35 in. $4.75 
GLOBE CEDAR 15-18 in. 3.75 
MUGHO PINE 15-18 in. 4.25 
PFITZER JUNIPER 18-24 in. 4.75 
SAVINS JUNIPER 18-24 in. 4.25 
HETZ JUNIPER 18-24 in. 4.75 
MOUNTBATTEN JUNIPER 24-30 in. 6.75 
JAPANESE YEW 18-24 in. 5.75 





HICKS YEW 24-30 in. 6.75 
Globe Cedar (Thuja woodwardi) DWARF YEW 13-34 in. 6.75 
isa dense globe without clipping , 

KOREAN BOX 15-18 in. 4.75 


For full list with descriptions of an extensive number of 
Evergreens, Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Perennials and Alpines, 
send for our Illustrated CATALOGUE. Free on request 


A LANDSCAPE SERVICE 


ed ey meats 





Seen) 


HEAD OFFICE: 


SALES STATIONS: 2827 Yonge St. lat Strathgowan) Toronto. 
Lakeshore No. 2 Highway at Clarkson, Ont. 
5975 Cote des Neiges Rd., Montreal, P.Q. 


4 St. Thomas St., Toronto 5. 














Why Can't You Write? 


It's much simpler than you think! 
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WE qm Tc 
CUSHIONED LEATHER 


Enduring Beauty and Service 


This sideboard is made of solid mahogany or 


walnut and can be constructed to your own 
individual requirements if so desired. The deep 
rich finish and English bracs drawer pulls all add 


up to another Lionel Rawlinson masterpiece. 


1 accompanying chair is a shield back design 

Carefully constructed in ee walnut or mahog- 
any, and up yholstered to your own requirements, 
from a variety of luxurious fabrics at your disposal. 


LIONEL RAWLINSON LIMITED 


Designers and Makers of Fine Furniture 


647-649 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 
1527 CRESCENT STREET, MONTREAL 


Est. 1883 
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Adventures 


By Mary 


8 HELL AND HIGH WATER and Beat 
the Devil both turned up recently, 
and it would be hard to find two bet- 
ter illustrations of the peculiar genius 
of the movies. Both are adventure 
pictures, but the one, Hell and High 
Water, presents its material from the 
point of view of wide-eyed adoles- 
cence, while the other, Beat the Devil, 
carries from first to last the tone and 
mood of brilliant and wonderfully 
addled maturity. 

Hell and High Water has to do 
with the setting off of an atom bomb, 
und treats the world’s most ominous 
phenomenon as pure comic-strip ma- 
terial. A group of public-spirited in- 
ternationalists, headed by a nuclear 
physicist ( Victor 
to investigate the 
rumor that a pub- 
lic enemy, un- 
named, is stocking 
up atomic weapons 


Francen), decides 


somewhere near 
the Arctic Circle. 
They hire an ex- 
submarine © officer 
(Richard Wid- 
mark), set him up 
with an armed but 
ramshackle sub- 
marine and head 
him for the North 
Pacific. The physi- 
cist zoes along. So 
does his daughter 
(Bella) Darvi). a 
dimpled girl who 
can speak half a 
dozen languages, 
take shorthand, 
and do nucleal 
equations in het 
head 

En route they 
encounter a hostile 
ram and sink it under-water. They 
land on an island which looks as 
if it had been put together from 
burnt butterscotch—the wrong island 
as it turns out—shoot up the local 
personnel, and Eventually 
they locate the nuclear hideout and 
fire on the plane that is carrying the 
atom bomb. The plane crashes, the 
g Physicist: Fran 
cen is blown up, the rest of the crew 
escape, and Captain Widmark and 
Physicist Darvi are left to resume 
their interrupted love-making. 

Event follows event in_ perfectly 
predictable order and in the end you 
lapse into a state of foolish acquies- 
cence under the sheer weight of visual 
hope you say something 
adolescent 


Bogart in 


submarine and 


escape. 


atom bomb goes off, 


logic. “I 
good about it,” said the 
whom I took along. I said I would do 
the best I could. This is about the 
best I can. 

The hypnosis produced by Beat 
the Devil is of quite a different order. 
The film might be classified as a 
tongue-in-cheek adventure story if the 
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GINA LOLLOBRIGIDA and Humphrey 
“Beat the Devil”. 


All Over 
Ross 


men who concocted it—Director Joh: 
Huston and Writer Truman Capote- 
had taken their tongues from the 
cheeks long enough to laugh. The, 
don't, however. The picture has the 
quality of a very funny nightmare 
with the comedy values deliberately) 
held in suspension. 

There are four villains here—Pete: 
Lorre, who has aged and thickened 
without losing his air of childish evil: 
Robert Morley, the leader, who looks 
like an immense, and immensely de- 
praved parrot; Marco Tulli, as a tight 
taced little army major, the hatchet 
man of the group: and Ivor Barnard. 
Whose blade-like face is pure fantasy, 
particularly when it attempts to bre: tk 
into an ingratiating smile, The quartet 
is set for a_ big 
uranium deal in 
Africa, and the 
major is prepared 
to knife anyone 
who stands in the 
way. These opeta 
tions would. be 
alarming if they 
entirely 
meaningless the 


weren't 


four have no idea 
how to go about 
their enterprise, or 
what to do with 
their uranium) if 
they bring — their 
swindle off. 

The official pro 
moter of 
operations is Hum 
phrey Bogart, who 
with Gina Lollo 


these 


brigida, cast as his 
wife, plays straight 
against a Weaving 
background olf 
caricature. Before long they are join 
ed by a travelling Englishman and 
\ (Edward Underdown and 
husband is 


his” wife 
Jennifer Jones). The 
phoney member ot the landed gentry 
the wife a sensationally talented That 
and they fit in perfectly with the ram 
shackle crew of uranium hunters 
Presently everyone is headed fo 
Africa in a Portuguese ship tha 
appears to be carrying nobody bu 
the adventurers, an alcoholic captati 
and a gleefully malignant first mate 
And so it goes, with one un 
accountable sequence leading int 
the next, all with the quick incon 
sequent shift) of some particular! 
wacky dream. Altogether it is a re 
markable piece of work, tossed to 
gether with a casual disregard for al 
the rules governing sound commercia 
picture-making. 

1 admired practically everyone 1 
the cast, but was particularly impress 
ed by Jennifer Jones, whose Mrs 
Chelm, the creative liar, is almost a 
exalted a visionary as her Bernadette 
besides being a lot more interesting. 
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Lost Glory 


By Jim Coleman 


g WHILE VISITING MONTREAL for 
the Stanley Cup hockey games, 
we found Jockey Fleming exactly 
where we had left him one year pre- 
viously. The Jockey was supporting a 
lamp-posit on the corner of Peel and 
Ste. Catherine and his demeanor sug- 
gested that his spirits were lower than 
a snake's The tilt of The 


Jockev’s jib is a rather accurate gauge 


clavicles. 


of business conditions in the Montreal 
demi-monde. 

Despite his nickname, Fleming never 
has sat astride a horse. The Jockey 
holds horses. work and law-entorce- 
ment officers in some contempt. The 
himself trom 


the equine race as a mode of transpor- 


Jockev has dissociated 


tation ever since a winter night, man 
many vears ago, when some friendly 
strangers talked him into accompany- 
ing them on a ride to the top ot 
Mount Roval in = a_ horse-drawn 
aleche. Later, Fleming discovered 
that, during the drive, he appeared to 
have misplaced his watch. 

“Imagine that bum beating me for 
my lumpy,” Fleming said wondering- 
\. “He didn't look as if he could get 
his hands into a barrel.” 

Jockey Fleming strongly resents any 

‘ On the 
other hand he is rather pleased to 


consider himself one of the last of the 


suggestion that he is a tout. 


Nd-tizne unlicensed ticket-brokers. He 


th 


u suggestions that 


S resentful, too, of 


his business methods are illegal. “I 
just find a clent who wants to buy 

ticket to a hockev game.” he explains. 
Then I find a client who wants to sell 
1 ticket. [ just act as a messenger be- 
tween these two clients and. 
| charge for my 


Nas to pay for the wear and tear on 


naturall\ 


services. Someone 
mv bunions 

Fleming is spared the expenses of 
He patro!s Peel Street be- 
tween the Windsor and Mount Rov 


to lean 


tice rent 


Hotels. pausing occasionally 
igainst the lamp-post on the corner 
f Ste. Catherine. 

Noticing his gloomy visage on our 
ecent visit, we asked for an interim 
eport on the state of affairs in Mont 
real “The 
gloomily. “All the joints are sloughed 
Even the bookmakers are taking up 
king. If you want to get into trouble, 
vou'd better go back to Toronto.” 

The Jockey’s depression is chronic 
Dut a superficial glance around Mont- 
your correspondent 


town is dead.” he said 


real convinced 
that life isn’t quite as carefree as it 
was in other vears. 

We haven't the slightest doubt that 
a travelling sports-writer, with a few 
discreet inquiries, can find a book- 
maker or a harbotte game or an all- 
night oasis. However, even a decade 
1g0 such palaces of frivolity could be 
found without any back-of-the-hand 
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BURNILL'S 


BOOKSHOP 


100 YONGE ST., TORONTO 
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The 
Wealth 


Maker 


The newsprint machine is a 
block longand aswideasaroad- 
way. It weighs as much as 20 
big diesel-electric locomotives. 
The paper that rolls from it, as 
fast as twenty miles an hour, 
combines with the output of 
similar machinesacross Canada 
to supply more than half the 
pagesof the world’snewspapers. 


“37 
1 


The newsprint mills, the pro- 
ducers of pulp, and the manu- 
facturers of hundreds of other 

' paper and paper- 


grades of 
board, together add up to the 


—s 


greatest manufacturing enter- 
prise in Canada. In value of 
production pulp and paper 
leads all industry, creating 
more than $3 million of new 
wealth daily. I 


t is the largest 
e contributor to the 


] 


sin 


($Q 


an 
national income. 
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hanky-panky beside the St. Lawrence. 

It is a matter of regret that the old 
firm of Slitkin and Slotkin no longer 
is Operating. In the old days, a visit 
to Slitkin and Slotkin’s estaminet was 
obligatory among travelling scribes. It 
the partners were absent, the amenities 
were in the capable hands of their 
lieutenant, a large myopic gentleman 
who rejoiced in the name of Meat- 
Wagon Joe Brown. 

Slitkin and Slotkin were bar-keepers 
with some sporting connections. Their 
chief extra-curricular enthusiasm was 
pugilism and, invariably, three or 
four ambitious and hungry fighters 
were hanging around the joint. There 
was litthe harm in Slitkin and Slotkin’s 
pugilists asd their prize-winnings sel- 
dom matched their appetites. 

Sadly enough, the firm has been 
dissolved. Slitkin is gnawing his cigars 
in affluent semi-retirement and Slotkin 
has descended the social scale to such 
an extent that he is reported to have 
become a stockbroker. 

All their former customers remem- 
ber Slitkin and Slotkin as very ethical 
gents in the field of sports. Slitkin and 
Slotkin never would cheat a_ friend 
and they numbered Promoter Thomas 
P. Gorman among their friends. 

Once, they persuaded Gorman to 
provide a bout for one of their fighters 
who, they assured him, was Pierre 
LeBrun, the featherweight champion 
of France. Gorman obligingly agreed 
to feature LeBrun in a Montreal bout. 
The day of LeBrun’s Montreal appear- 
ance. Gorman was understandabls 
surprised and indignant w hen he pick- 
ed up a newspaper and read a dispatch 
from Halifax. The newspaper report- 
ed that, only the previous night. 
‘Pierre LeBrun, the featherweight 
champion of France.” had kavoed an 
opponent in Halifax. 

With flames spurting from his ears, 
Gorman telephoned Slitkin. “What 
are vou trving to do to me?” he 
screamed. “Here I have a bout for 
vour bum in Montreal and I find out 
that the real Pierre LeBrun has flat- 
tened some bum in Halifax.” 

“Put-tut-tut,” reptied Slitkin. “Sure- 
ly you do not think that I would give 
vou the old switcheroo. That bum who 
fought in Halifax last night ts not the 
real) Pierre LeBrun, featherweight 
champion of France. In tact, Mr. 
Gorman, | will let you in on a little 
secret neither of these bums is 
the real Pierre LeBrun, featherweight 
champion of France.” 

Ah, that Slitkin was a card 

In those days you could find a 
horse-room right across the. street 
from the Windsor Hotel. That par- 
ticular horse-room was operated by 
our friend. Moe, and you could sit 
there in comfort all afternoon, losing 
vour money while the announcer on 
the public address system. described 
the races at tracks all over the United 
States 

There may be such a financial in- 
stitution still operating in Montreal, 
but we'll bet that it doesn’t operate as 
openly as Moe's little joint. It was one 
ot these horse-rooms that gave birth 
to the old story, the central figure of 
which is reported to have been Jimmy 
Durante. 

Durante was sitting in the horse- 
room one afternoon, betting large 






































































T. P. GORMAN: Indignant. 


chunks on the steeds. He was listening 
to the public-address system but the 
chargers on which he was wagering 
Were running so poorly that the an- 
nouncer didn't even have a chance to 
mention their names as he described 
the races. 

Finally, Durante bet a bundle on a 
horse named Milk Punch, running a! 
Fair Grounds, New Orleans. The 
proprietor of the joint sneaked into 
the back-room to speak to the an 
nouncer. “Listen,” said The Boss. “we 
have to give this Durante encourage 
ment or he'll quit betting. He's on 
Milk Punch in this race so be sure to 
mention the horse a couple of times 
Put him in front of the field on a few 


calls.” 
Durante was sitting there when he 
heard the announcer sav: “Thev're cil 


in the fitth at Fair Grounds.” After a 
pause, the announcer said excitedly 
‘Its Milk Punch in front by two 
engths, followed by Hyperhelio and 
Smart Sam.” Durante was jubilant as 
he waited for the next call. “At the 
half. its still Milk Punch by two 
lengths, to!lowed by Hyperhelio and 
Smart Sam.” 

There was another pause. 

“They're going into the turn,” came 
the words trom the loudspeaker. “It’s 
Milk Punch by three lengths . 7 
There was uproar among Durante and 
his camp-tollowers. 

“They're coming into the stretch, 
boomed the voice from the back 
room. “It's Milk Punch leading by s'x 
lengths—and, Boss, I ain't kidding!” 


Situation Well In Hand 


Oh, great are men’s feats and man‘ 
their talents. 

But breathes there a man who's abk 
to balance 

A cup of tea and a serviette, 

A little pink cake and a cigarette, 

A yard of chiffon and a brocade bag 

While stooping gracetully down t 


snag 
An errant glove and straighten < 
seam, 


Sull talking a bright ebullient stream 
GEORGIE STARBUCK GALBRAITH 
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Planning for Production 
In Building Aircraft 


EO 


By ROBERT A. NEALE 


# WITH THE Close of World War Il tion and processing 


and the subsequent discharge of available, as were the complete tool 

many thousands of armed. services designs. 
yersonnel the allied nations geared This method, 
their industries to meet the needs of without its distinct disadvantages. In 
yeuce-time requirements. In particu- both cases, 

ir, the air forces of the free world was tailored to the equipment, pro- 
shrank to a minimum. strength of cesses, and skills that 

ront-line aircraft and consequently, in the parent plants. 
iircraft) manufacturers, if they had In addition, 

ot entirely closed their doors, were 33As have been powered by 
nly producing a small number of Royce Nene engines, in place of the 
military and commercial planes. 

This situation was true in Canada major airframe design revisions 

nd the RCAF was equipped with a recent stage in Sabre production, the 
ery sma!l quantity of Second World Orenda engine, designed in Canada, 
War aircraft which were fast becom- replaced the General Electric J-47 en- 
ig obsolete. gine, involving even more extensive 

This position continued until the redesign of the airframe by Canadair. 


udden advent of the so-called “cold 

ar” and the subsequent hostilities in 
Korea. Faced with the possibility of 
nother major world struggle of ide- 
Nogies, it well behooved the d-moc- 

icles to establish an up-to-date front- 
ne air force as a deterrent to any po- 
ential aggressor. Canada’s contribu- 
ion was to be of a substantial nature 

Canadair, at the request of the Ca- 
adian Government, consequently 
‘eared its facilities, hitherto harnessed 
o North Star production, for the 
nanufacture of the famed F-86 Sabre 
‘t and the T-33 jet trainer. 

The ever-changing conditions with- 
n the aircraft industry present many 
lifficult and = challenging problems. 
loday, the obstacle of the sonic wall 
las melted before the roaring blast 
f the jets and ahead lies the thermal 
arrier—already under assault by the 
aventive mind of man. Technically, 
hese production problems are being 
onquered, but to do so within a 
hort and profitable period requires 
he most detailed planning. 

The F-86, and later the T-33 had 
tlready been in production for some 
ime at the parent plants when it was 
lecided to produce them in Canada. 
[he engineering design for produc- SABRE 
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production engineering 


Canadian-built 


Allison J-33 engine, and this involved 


The replacement engines used were 


of higher thrust rating than those orig- 
inally installed. In both cases this in- 
volved the design and manufacture 
of full scale mock-ups and flight test 
prototypes. 

One of the predominant character- 
istics of aircraft production is change. 
Manufacturers would like to “freeze 
designs” but such an act is practical- 
ly unheard of and consequently a sta- 
tic or fixed plan is seldom realized. 
Therefore an important factor of the 
plan must be its flexibility. A prime 
consideration in producing aircraft 
is to get them into the hands of those 
who are to fly them as early as pos- 
sible and all the factors in the manu- 
facture of such aircraft must be di- 
rected to this end. 

The fixing of the maximum plan- 
ned production rate establishes the 
unit around which the whole manufac- 
turing program is planned. The plan, 
the plant. the policy and the people 
are all directly related to this rate. 

The next consideration in develop- 
ing the master plan is to establish a 
manufacturing breakdown of the air- 
craft at the planned rate. From a 
manufacturing viewpoint, the objec- 
tive will be to divide the aircraft into 
major assemblies in such a manner 
that the maximum number of men 
can be applied concurrently to the air- 
craft in such component parts in 
order to reduce the overall flow time. 

The forecasting of direct} man- 
power requirements, because it is sub- 
ject to constant revision, is one of the 
most difficult planning operations 
Manpower forecast is based on a tar- 
get aircraft—-one specified aircraft 
within a series, whether it is the first, 
twentieth or one hundredth. The esti- 
mate is the usual one based on air- 
craft Vv eight, number of engineering 
drawings and analysis of complexity, 
and a great many other factors 

In 1949, while completing produc- 
tion of North Star aircraft. Canadair 
had approximately one million’ six 
hundred thousand square feet of fac- 
tory space immediately adjacent to a 
medium-sized airport. The company 


had no previous experience with jet 





JETS being assembled at the Canadair plant in Montreal. 





aircraft and was not equipped to per- 
form functional tests on a high per- 
formance fighter. Based upon both 
immediate requirements and estimates 
of the industry's future in Canada it 
was determined that the plant area 
would be increased by one million 
Square feet during the ensuing three 
years. It also meant purchasing 34 
major pieces of machinery and gen- 
eral machine tools, representing a to- 
tal cost of approximately $4 million 

In the latter part of 1949, the quick 
expansion of facilities brought for- 
ward unprecedented problems. lo 
plant number one was added a huge 
new bay—far larger than was actually 
needed for the production of the 


Sabre under the existing contract. In 
this, the company was looking for- 
ward to the future, which could and 


eventually did, bring an enlarged F-86 
contract plus prime contracts for the 
T-33 and the Maritime Reconnais- 
sance aircraft for the RCAF. 
Blueprints for this, the initial ex- 
tension of the plant, were quickly 
drawn up and. in the fall of the vear. 
the contractors started excavating. It 
was planned to complete the neces- 
sary foundations for columns and 
walls prior to freeze-up. This was ac- 
complished. However, due to a bit- 
terly cold winter other excavation 
work had to be halted. With time at 


a premium, it was decided to proceed 





with the construction of the column 
trusses, walls, and the roof during the 
winter months, deferring the remain 
der of the excavation until spring 
With the completion of the four walls 
and roof, the extension to the 
became a giant refrigerator—tfreezing 
the ground in a huge, solid concrete- 
like apron The coming of spring and 
warmer weather did nothing to allevi- 
ate the situation for the walls 
root continued to ac iS a Glial ice- 


box. Even in the middle of June. the 


contractors were still excavating tre 
mendous slabs of ice and _ frozen 
earth. Drainage sumps, steam pipes 
and an odd assortment of heating 
equipment were used to m e 
frozen mass—sometimes bringing 


inside temperature of the plant 
about 80°F 

A curious factor in the whole ¢ 
sode of winter construction was 
brought to light when cost sheets for 
the work had been tabulated. During | 
the fall and winter, contract work was 


1 
rcpt 


highly competitive and as a resu 
contractors placed their lowest pos- 


sible bids on a job. Thus, the winter 


construction work cost no more, 





possibly less. than building during 
more favorable months of the vear 

Within the lines of broad Govern- 
ment and Corporate policy the policy 
by which the manufacturing effort is 
conducted has been formulated by a 
Manufacturing Management Commtit- 
tee, composed of the Departmental 
Managers within the Manutacturing 
Division and the Vice - President. 
Meetings of the Committee held reg- 
ularly each week, include as observers, 
personnel from the Engineering. Fi 
nancial and Public Relations Divi- 
sions, thus effecting the desired de- 
gree of co-ordination throughout the 


company. 


(Mr. Veale is Vice-President 


Vianufacturing of Canadair Limited 
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Established 1901 
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EXECUTORS AND TRUSTEES FOR OVER HALF A CENTURY 





substantial savings 
/ 


/ may result from the careful planning 
of vour Will. With our assistance 
/ vou may be able to lessen the 
/ impact of Succession Duties on 
your estate / 
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ROYAL TRUST | “= 


COMPANY Duty booklet 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 


RE Thay wont do it but Life Insurance will 


Chole Mm Oli ita 
TORONTO 


SENIOR ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 


REQUIRED BY 
DEPARTMENT OF CITIZENSHIP AND IMMIGRATION 
OTTAWA 





$7 ,600-$8,200 
$7 ,600-$8,200 
Administrative Officer, National Gallery... $6,080-$7,000 


Departmental Inspector 
Superintendent of Operations 


$6,080-$7,000 


Details and application forms at your nearest Civil Service Commission 
Office, National Employment Office or Post Office 


CIVIL SERVICE OF CANADA 


Administrative Officer (Legal) 





Gold & Dross 
“Our 


By W. P. Snead 


Consolidated Matarrow 


2s I HAVE BEEN advised to buy Con- 

solidated Matarrow Mines at 29 
cents. Would you give me your opin- 
tion on this stock?—P. L. D., Ed- 
mundston, NB. 

Consolidated Matarrow stock is 
presently being marketed under an 
option agreement which provides for 
the underwriting of 200,000 shares at 
15 cents and options on 800,000 
shares in blocks of 200,000 on a scale 
trom 20 to 40 cents. 

This promotion has developed out 
of the acquisition of a group of 16 
claims in the Manitouwadge area of 
Ontario. Whether commercial min- 
eralization exists on this property ts 
a subject for pure conjecture at the 
present time. They lie some distance 
to the east of the Geco discovery. 

\s the price is mainly dependent 
upon the efforts of the underwriters to 
“make a market” for the disposal ot 
the stock they have agreed to handle, 
it is anybody's guess as to whether it 
is a buv or a short sale here. You 
“pay your money and take your 


choice. 


t/uminium Limited 


Ga I HAVE HELD shares in Alumin- 
= ium for quite a number of years. 
{fter reading the annual report and 
noting the decline in earnings to $2.16 
per share, | am wondering whether I 
should sell my stock in javor of in- 
vesting in bonds. Would vou agree 
with such a move?—W.T.C., Mont- 
real. 

At 52'2 the stock has retreated 
trom its test of the 1952 high of 547s 
and appears to have topped out under 
the weight of considerable distribu 
tion. The decline in earnings per 
share to $2.16 extends the downtrend 
in earnings that has brought them 
from $3.62 in 1950 to $3.19 in 1951 
and $2.48 in 1952. This decline in 
earnings is due, to a considerable ex- 
tent, to the capital costs that have been 
written off against net earnings. In 
1953 these amounted to $50.6 million. 
Profits before taxes and depreciation 
actually showed a slight increase from 
the $95.2 million of 1952 to $95.8 
million. While capital costs of $30 
million are expected to be incurred in 
1954, there appears to be little margin 
for hope that any increase in dividend 
will be entertained this year. The 
servicing of the funded debt of $236.- 
595,325, together with the indications 
in the report that the costs of the Kiti- 
mat project have been considerably in 
excess of estimates, point to the 
necessity of the company conserving 
capital. This is emphasized by the 
narrow margin of earnings per share 
over the present dividend rate of 
$2.00. In fact, some doubt can be 
entertained as to the stability of the 
present dividend rate. 

While Kitimat is expected to be in 


production by mid-year, with a capa- 
city of 91,500 tons, it is considered 
that the present price level of the 
stock has discounted this to a consid- 
erable degree. Despite the ever in- 
creasing uses for aluminum, it is pos- 
sible that this tonnage may enter a 
market that is over supplied. 

U.S. Defence Mobilizer Flemming 
announced recently in Washington 
that, with 80,000 tons of aluminum 
scheduled for delivery to the stock- 
pile this year, it had been decided to 
hold up delivery of 42,000 tons of 
aluminum scheduled for delivery in 
1955. This seems to indicate that 
the U.S. market for aluminum may be 
over-supplied with metal being divert- 
ed from the stockpile at a time when 
demand is tending to cqntract. 

With the stock yielding, at the pres- 
ent price of 52'%, only 3.8 per cent, 
which is much less than the vield avail- 
able from high grade bonds, it seems 
a reasonable move to transfer your 
capital into a fixed income security 0% 
greater price stability at this time 
rather than waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to buy at a later date. 

A decline in the price to around 40, 
where the yield would be 5 per cent. 
would be necessary before the stock 
again appeared attractive for income 


feme Gas 


4 I HOLD SHARES in Acme Gas and 
Oil that I hought at 16 cents 
Would you give me your opinion of 
this company?—-F. A., Kingston, Ont 


As a small company, with limited 
interests in various oil areas from 
Alberta to Texas, and functioning as 
a holding company, Acme hardly war- 
rants much speculative interest. Ac- 
cording to the last report available 
(1952), the net operating income 
totalled only $24,822. Much of this 
income was supplied by dividends 
from Barymin. Acme holds 185,300 
shares in this Company. 

As the prospects of the company’s 
growth and the stock’s appreciation 
appear to be small, it is suggested that 
you dispose of your interest. 


Western Potash 


a HAVING purchased Western Po 
tash, on a high, ts it: advisable 
to sell now at around 33 or to pu 
chase additional shares in order t 
average my loss?—-A. M., Halifax 
NS. 


Western Potash was promoted witt 
the thought that the potash deposits 
around Unity, Saskatchewan, could be 
easily and quickly developed. This 
proposition, unfortunately, was de 
layed and discouraged because the 
shaft sinking program to reach the 
potash beds, which lay at a depth o! 
approximately 3,500 feet, was post 
poned by the problem of overcoming 
quicksands. It is now understood that 
this severe engineering problem has 
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lay Night 


been solved after considerable cost and 
delay, and that shaft-sinking is now 
proceeding on a normal basis. 
Without a recent balance sheet from 
which to estimate the company’s fi- 
nancial position, it is difficult to make 
even a guess about the company’s 
position, but we are still of the opin- 
ion, as noted in SATURDAY NIGHT of 
September 5, that refinancing might 
be necessary before the potash depos- 
its can be commercially developed. 
According to the Saskatchewan 
Government, these deposits are large 
enough to supply all of Canada and 
also provide a considerable amount 
for export. It appears, therefore, that 
with all optimism gone, the time has 
now arrived when purchases may be 
in order. Had the stock been listed on 
a major exchange its appraisal, from 
market action, would be much easier 
ind much more public confidence 
would be held. From what can be 
iscertained from the occasional bid 
that appear in the unlisted 
market. it appears that the stock has 
hottomed out. Considering the possi- 
bilities that exist in these potash de- 
posits, additional purchases, to average 
\our position, are warranted at the 


present level of 30 cents. 


Vetals 


prices 


Eastern 


1] 1 HAVE SOO shares of Eastern 
Metals at a cost of 99 cents. As 
they have slipped, would you sell or 
hold?—B. J. M.., 

From the chart, this stock appears 
to be in a rather vulnerable position. 
\t_ 80 cents, it 1s just holding above 
75 and a move to a 
new low would likely signal an exten- 
sion of the downtrend. 

While a rally is always possible, the 
recent action indicates that heavy ot- 
ferings can be expected near the $1.00 
mark. A “stop loss” placed just un- 
ler the low will protect your position 
gainst further loss and a rally would 
yrovide a selling opportunity. 


Vancouver. 


the recent low of 


Rio Prado Oils 
purchase 


@ 1 AM CONSIDERING the 

ot Rio Prado Consolidated Oils 
bonds. I 
ectus a littl 
ould like to 
» the merits of these bonds. Do vou 
hink 


re PIN 


onvertible find the pros- 
too complicated and | 
have 


your opimon as 


they are fairly safe and what 


chances of making a pro‘t 
r. H. He. Toronto. 

According to the 
fcurity for 


om conversion? 

prospectus, the 
bonds is a. first 
1,650,000 barrels otf 

oved, producing oil reserves. The 
inking fund clause, which provides 
or the payment of monthly instal- 
nents to the trustee for the purpose 
! retiring all of the bonds before the 
naturity date of March 1, 1964, im- 
roves the security position. 

The conversion privilege, which 
‘ives a “call” or option to the holder 
0 convert these bonds into common 
tock at a price of 75 cents per share, 
ves the bonds a speculative flavor. 
Yhould the stock rise in price above 
he 75-cent mark, a capital gain can 
e obtained by exercising the option. 

For the short term, the bonds ap- 
ear to be a fairly attractive pur- 
hase; the stock has been holding in 

narrow range near 65 cents for 


these 


narge upon 
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some time. The company holds some 
interesting acreage, with a new dis- 
covery well near the Bow Island gas 
field holding some promise of  in- 
creasing oil reserves. now reported at 
3,060,300 barrels of medium and 
heavy crudes and some 900,000 
barrels of light crude. 


In Brief 


IS THERE any New 
Ryan Lake shares purchased at 
13 cents?—S. D. M., London, Ont. 


Enough to warrant holding here. 


future for 


WOULD YoU please advise if pur- 
Cheskirk Gold would be 
J. G., Wind- 


chase of 
advisable at this time? 
sor, Ont. 


It’s not. 
WOULD You advise me to sell or 


hold Copper Uranium Ltd.?—J. M. 
N., Corner Brook, Newfoundland. 


Sell. 


informa- 
Gold 


GIVE me. any 
tion regarding St. Anthony 
Vines?—J. B., Burlington, Ont. 


Idle since 1942. 


CAN YOL 


ARE shares of Laval-Quebec of any 
R. J. W., Kitchener, Ont. 


As wallpaper. 


value? 


WOULD vou consider Goldale a buy 


at the present price of 24 cents? 
C. E..A., Toronto. 
No. 


IS BOYMAR a good speculative stock 
to purchase at the present market of 
16 cents for a possible profit?—F. H. 
F., Toronto. 

Not to me. 

HAVING purchased Nesbitt Labine 


at 3.60 Tam should 
down at the current market 


wondering if 1 


average 


of 1.502—Mrs. M. D., Toronto. 
Don’t. 
SHOULD [| Ai McLeod Oil at 2 


future appreciation or sell 


H. P., Chilliwack, BC. 


How short can you get? 


cents for 
it short? 


ARE SHARES of Kirana Kirkland of 
Nfrs. D. \.. Montreal, 


any. value? 


No value. 


CAN You te/l me what happened to 
Porcupine McNabb Gold Mines? 
W. T. C., North Bay, Ont. 


The sheriff sold the property 


vive me any information 


Kirkland?—A. E. S., 


CAN YOU 
on Porcupine 


Nelson, BC. 


Dormant: shares of no value. 


woutp you advise holding Hamil 
ten Cotton preferred shares?—J. G. 
L.., Kingston, Ont. 

Yes. 

1 HAVE some Hollinger for which 1 
paid 14. Would you advise taking a 
loss here at 13?—N. A. P., Barrie, 
Ont. 

Hold with a stop loss at 11's. 


We regret that the volume of requests 
for information from Gold & Dross ex- 
ceeds our capacity to answer them. 
Readers must confine their inquiries to 
one stock and must supply their full 
name and address. Letters without signa- 


tures and addresses will not be answered. 





Another Record Year 
For British American Oil 


The annual report of The British American 
Oil Company Limited shows that the vear 
1953 produced record results in every phase 
of the Company’s business. New highs were 
reached in sales volume, crude oil production, 
crude oil reserves, manufacturing through- 


nut and transportation of 


products. 


Che Company's net crude oil production in 
1953 was 40%, greater than in the previous 
year, and total assets increased by over 13% 
in the same period. Earnings per common 


share were 
$1.78 in 


$2.40 in 
1952, or an 
We as agents offer: 


increase 


1953 compared with 
of over 34. 


The British American Oil Company 
Limited 


Common Shares 


Current Dividend Rate: 70¢ per share 
per annum 


Price: at the market 


Mail or telephone orders receive 
prompt attention. 


Additional information gladly furnished on 
request. 


Wood, Gundy & Company 





Toronto Montrea 


Queber Ottawa 
Kitchener Reg na 
London, Eng Victoria 


the [hun 


consecutive 
GUARANTY 
rRUST, 


DIVIDEND 


15¢ a share - 
rate of 0°% 
payable April 15, 1954 


to shareholders of record 


per annum 


March 31, 1954 
J. WILSON BERRY 


President and General Manager 











IMPERIAL BANK OF CANADA 


DIVIDEND NO. 255 


Notice is hereby given that a Divi- 
dend of Thirty Cents (30c) per share 
has been declared for the quarter end- 
ing 30th April, 1954, payable at the 
Head Office and Branches on and after 
Saturday, the Ist dav of May next, to 
shareholders of record of 3lst March, 
1954, 

By Order of the Board 

JOHN S. PROCTOR 
General Manager 
Toronto, 10th March, 1954. 
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Insurance Company 1 Li 
England, to transact in Canad 
business of Accident Insurance, 
mobile Insurance, Explosion Insuranc 
Plate Glass Insurance, Sickness I 


surance, Sprinkler 





Leakage Insurance 





Theft Insurance and Windstorm Insu 

ance in addition to Fire Insurance, In- 
land Transportation Insuran Persor | 
al Property Insurance, Real Property } | 





Insurance, and, in adidtion th 
Civil Commoticn Inst 


Insurance, Failing Air¢ 


rance, Earthquake ; | 


raft 
Hail Insurance, Impact by Vehicles I 
surance and Water Damage Insuranc 
limited to the insurance of tl same 
property as is_ insured nder tt 


Insurance of 
Willemsen is th 


policy of Fire 
pany. Mr. V. R 
Agent 


ctoYs 710 11 GIRLS 7 TO 16 
50 COUNSELLORS 
A MILE OF LAKEFRONT 
JULY 28—AUGUST 25 VACANCIES ONLY 
DIRECTORS 


MR. JOHN HOYLE, B.PAED., M.A 
MISS MARY DENNYS, B.A 


36 BRAESIDE ROAD, TORONTO 12, ONT 
MA. 1630 
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| “Just as though my banker 





worked in my store” 


“Tn 1938, my grocery store was almost half a mile outside the 


mits, but by 1951 it was surrounded by new homes and I 


could see a big potenti crease In business. [ needed a modern 


store, more space, new refrigeration and other equipment, but I 





Dominion Bank 


could put the funds T had to 





I Dominio 
B Jus s hough t I 1 orked behind my 
s ng constructive finance Ivice, o help, Visit 
t 1) Bb x 
B hie Canada. 


London, England Branchs 
3 King William St., EC4. 


New York Agency: 


49 Wall St. 


-Tominion 
| | —— | BAN K 


83 YEARS OF SERVICE TO THE CANADIAN PEOPLE 
| y 54-18M e 


— |] 
—< 
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Martell 


Cognac Brandy — 





Make friends with Martell 












Imported in bottle from Cognac, France 












Who’s Who in Business 


DOHC 


Smooth and Active Partnership 


By J. W. Bacque 


¥ SUCCESS in the textile business 
, has been a short but prevalent 
tradition in the family of Robert 
Bruck. At 35, Mr. Bruck is executive 
vice-president of Bruck Mills Ltd., of 
Montreal. His brother, Gerald, 39, 
is president, and the father, the late 


Isaac Bruck, was a prosperous. silk 
Wholesaler and manufacturer who 
established Canada’s first silk mill in 
1921. The brothers work closely 
together; Robert Bruck says they 
form “a wonderful business team”. 
Mr. Bruck was born in’ Long 


Island and received his high school 
education there. He spent three years 
at the University of Virginia before 
coming to Canada to enter his father’s 
business. He worked here until 1942, 
When he returned 
to the U.S. to join 
the Coast 


He was a 


Guard. 
petty 
officer on destroy - 


ers for three vears, 


and saw action in 
the North Atlantic 
and the Mediter- 


ranean. 

In 1945 he re- 
joined the expand- 
ing Bruck Mills, 
taking charge of 
the company’s ex- 
port department. A 
large part ot 
Eurepe’s textile- 
producing capacity 
disabled 
dur- 
war, and 


had been 
or destroved 
ing the 

Bruck’s 


sending its) fabrics 


began 
all over the world. 
“In many countries, 
first company to offer 
Mr. Bruck 


demand in 


we were the 


fabrics after the 


war.” 
such a 
1947, a subsidiary 
plant there. Mr. Bruck 
has just returned from this plant, and 
he is enthusiastic about the 
of the Australian mill which, in 
turned out seven million yards of all 
types of cloth. Mr. Bruck is also en- 
thusiastic about Milium, an insulated 
fabric for which the company holds 
the exclusive franchise in Canada and 
Australia. “In ten years,” he says, 
“half the outer garments in this 
country will be lined with Milium.” 

The main Bruck factory at Cowans- 
ville is unique in the industry. In one 
16-acre plant, the whole textile manu- 


There 
that, in 


was set up 


SUVs Was 


Nustralia 


success 


1953. 


facturing process is complete, from 
weaving through printing, dyeing, 
throwing and finishing. Bruck’s other 
Canadian plants and offices are loca- 
ted in Quebec at St. Johns, Sher- 
brooke and Montreal. Altogether the 
company employs 1,700 workers. Al- 
though the firm makes no attempt to 
set trends in fashion, all its patterns 
are original, and a staff of designers 
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ivy, 


ROBERT J. BRUCK 


is maintained. Production of rayor 
fabrics is the second highest i 
Canada, and last year 15 million yard 
of material of all kinds were turnec 
out. 

A 25-acre estate at 


Brome Lake 


Quebec, near the Vermont border, 1: 


the summer home of the’ Brucks 
There, with his wife Arlene, and thc 
two children, seven-year-old = Mar 
garet, and Nancy, aged four, Rober 
Bruck relaxes by photographing the 
deer and pheasant which live on the 
wooded slopes. or by sailing the 
family’s 19-foot sloop. “It’s really 

beautiful place.” he says, “and the 
children get kick out of it 
during the summer. You can see the 
hills of Vermont 
tree-tops.” 


Both the Cowans 


a great 


green across the 


ville and the 
Sherbrooke — plants 
are within — easy 


driving distance o! 


Brome Lake. anc 
Mr. Bruck is able 
to commute tron 


there. “I try t 


make mv summe 
home mv base ot 
operations.” he 
savs. “I’m always 


running around t 
one place Or an 


other.” 


Mi and Mrs 
Bruck are bot 
fairly active i 


affairs 
Bruck is in 
iInterestec 
and ha 


community 
Mrs 

tensel\ 
Im music, 
K & Sun 


been connecte¢ 


with Les Concert 
Svmphoniques in Montreal for som 
imme. Mr. Bruck admits. 
sheepishly, that he does not share he 
enthusiasm. He 
the corporate division of the Con 
bined Appeal in 1953. H 
also serves as au director of the Jewis 
Vocational Service, .which hel; 
young high school and university me 
find suitable jobs, 


somewh: 


Was co-ordinator © 


Jewish 


The expansion of the business sinc 
the war has kept him extremely bus 
but he feels the increasing strength ¢ 
the company has been a satisfacto: 
reward. Now, the most complete li 
of textiles in the company’s history 5 
being produced; from natural as we 


as synthetic fibres, dress and sport 
wear fabrics, rayon suitings, gabi 
dines, drapery and upholstery mate 


lals, mattress coverings and lastex a'¢ 
being made. Despite the difficulties 
cperating in today’s vigorously cor 
petitive textile industry, Bruck Mil s 
has maintained an excellent salcs 
volume. Mr. Bruck much « 
the credit for the company’s success 
to the smooth and active partnership 
that he and his brother carry on. 
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TRAVEL 


RADAR 


RADIO 


“Wy Aaya Ae chick aibcraft: radar, and,’ ihe it: 
Sn fact dhe wwtrything about ln Frce Life 
7 U V 
o flying Anthusltel !” aw JOAN Witt, of Nelson, B.C. 
U U 


And You? — 


Young women now Serving in the RCAF enjoy unusual opportunities — a life 


that combines travel, companionship, valuable training, important aviation duties, 


equal pay with men and a worthwhile target — a part in the defence of freedom! 


And You? you are a young woman of high purpose, are between 


18 and 29 and have Grade 9 education, the equivalent or better, find out 
today about the opportunities for you in the RCAF. There are 
important openings now in the clerical, technical, administrative 


and medical branches of Canada’s Air Force. 


FOR ALL THE FACTS, SEE, WRITE OR TELEPHONE THE 
RCAF CAREER COUNSELLOR AT YOUR NEAREST R.C.A.F. 
RECRUITING UNIT— OR MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! 


Royal Canadian Air Force 
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MEDICAL 



















TELECOMMUNICATIONS |} 



















FIGHTER CONTROL 


















TARGET 





1 5 j 

| Director of Personnel Manning, 

i RCAF Headquarters, Ottawa 

Please mail to me, without obligation, full p ul 
regarding enrolment requirements and op ” 





| available in the R.CA.E. 
| NAME (Please Print) 
| (Surname) 


| 

| 

| 

| 

(Christian Name) | 

STREET ADDRESS 
| 

| 

| 

| 





CITY PROVINCI 
| EDUCATION (by grade and province) 
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Blithe Little-Boy Bitar 


oe 5 een for Easter 


They're sprouting like crocuses all across Canada—at Eaton's! Topping 
skirts with colour, peek-a-booing under suit jackets, freshening 
eee Ct tC ery we cts) their variety, Aan newness... You'll 
eC eine Cae m st Misch tts eyelet embroidered, or textured, or 


OT eet eR Se Cit et: Te Cr ee wees 


EATON’S... CANADA'S LARGEST RETAIL ORGANIZATION... STORES AND ORDER OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST 


Food 


By Bevis Walters 


¥ MANY a man who has spent much 
time, money and energy in a 
search for the Elixir of Life, has 
wearied of his purpose and settled for 
a lobster. 

Gastronomical analysts agree that 
of all the creatures which live on land 
or water, the ones which make the 
most stimulating foods are those 
found in the various groups known 
as Molluscs, Cetaceans, Bivalves and 
Crustaceans. It is a sluggish system 
indeed that does not react quickly 
after a meal made from any one ol 
these groups, eaten alone or washed 
down with appropriate wine. The 
genus Crustacean in general, and 
species Lobster in particular, seems 
to rank highest in the group that are 
most beneficial as a replacement or a 
recuperative diet for human beings. 

When preparing a dish of lobster, 
unless otherwise specifically stated. 
you should keep the lobster alive right 
up to the moment of use. Then, either 
drop it head first into boiling water, 
or place it in a pot of salted water 
and bring to the boil slowly. Some 
experiments were made several years 
ago by the Jersey Marine Biological 
Laboratory, at the request of the 
Society for Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, to determine the kindest 
method and the latter seems the best. 

While Lobster a la Newhurg and 
Lobster Thermidor seem to be top 
favorites, there are many other en 
ticing ways of cooking lobster. In my 
case, this is lobster prepared in the 
manner known as Homard ala 
Sybarite, a dish I discovered years 
ago, when dining in one of those 
small but good restaurants in Brussels 
To me it was lobster in its perfection 
and I begged the proprietor to permit 
me to watch the dish in preparation 

The chef first selected two medium 
sized onions and three carrots which 
he chopped up into small pieces 
These he browned in butter, after 
wards adding some chopped parsle\ 
and some thyme. Then a_lobste: 
which had already been boiled anc 
cooled, was cut into small pieces 
added to the browned vegetables an 
cooked over a low flame until we! 
browned, more butter being added i 
required. Some pinches ot paprik 
were added a few minutes befor 
cooking was completed. 

Then a bottle of champagne wi 
poured in. The dish was covered an 
allowed to stand for forty minute 
atter which it was strained and serve 
with a little of the liquid used as 
sauce. 

It is wise when buying lobsters | 
buy medium sized rather than lar: 
or small, for in the medium size tl 
flesh is just right for cooking, bein 
neither too tender nor too coarse. 

There is a distinct affinity betwee 
lobster and sherry, particularly tl 
paler types of sherry, and any lobste 
dish will be improved by marinatin 
in sherry before serving. 

Boiled lobster cubes, soaked 1 
sherry, then fried in butter are out ¢ 
this world. 
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Navy and white for Spring, in a silk shantung 
dress by Ben Reig, with zigzag stripes 

that taper subtly towards the 

waistline. Belts are still important to the full 
skirted dress, shown here with 

unpressed pleats that create an air 

of studied casualness. 






















Mrs. Doris Hedges, the Montreal novelist who was born in Lachine, Que., told 






us she wrote her two novels—although her own inclination is to write 








poetry—because she felt too few Canadians wrote “about the right side ot 






the tracks”. Her first novel, Dumb Spirit, and her new one. Elixir (both are 







published by McClelland & Stewart) are set in a well-to-do section of Montreal 







and both are satires. There are no pioneers or lower town characters in 






either of them. She has recently signed a contract with a U.S publisher tor a 






long religious poem. Its theme is to be the regeneration of man, afte! 






a hypothetical disaster has struck the earth. 







Mrs. J. S. McDiarmid, wife of Manitoba's Lieutenant-Governor, has accepted 






the honorary presidency of the Girl Guides in Manitoba; at the annual 






meeting, Mrs. R. F. T. Greer, Provincial Commissione7, announced that 





Manitoba ncw has 6,274 guides, an increase of 1.200 over the previous veat 






Women stand cold better than men for a reason women will not appreciate 






They have a thin layer of fat under the skin, which acts as an insulation agent 






Men don't. 







Fashion editor Marie Moreau, of the Vancouver Province, interviewed Gloria 






Swanson recently in Vancouver. Said Marie: “For a woman who spent 







































$50,000 a year on clothes in her hey-day when she earned the dazzling figure 
of $1 million a year, she has a wealth of fashion tdeas that she now puts 

to work in her designing.” Grandmother Swanson is a dress designer now 
One of her beliefs is that older women worry too much about 
being too young for them. “If a stvle is becoming to you,” Miss Swanson 
said, “it’s right for you regardless of vour age 


When the Petroleum Wives’ Club of Regina decided to eniertain the members 


husbands, they wrote a play about the oil business and called it / Mi 


Conversation Pieces is the Oil Blows. The heroine never manages to De in ONe Place [ONE ce oug 


unpack her wedding presents 


_ BE A SNOB about modern designs, The Stylist, a trade magazine, 


7 fs le -o ‘Te renier j chte yf Brig. and Mr Sie QGrenie tc 
cautions. “Traditional as well as modern furniture may have, or lack, Weddir gs: Lucie Grenier, daughter of Brig 7 


. : : “hi > -oa>re | ntreal i uart oO a to Bruce Yorke 
efinement, depending upon its original source, the skill of the designer who Claude Legare, both of Montreal; Mary Stu: Fexas B = 


i ~ : > > { e re oar the Peterborough Sumn eI heatre nita 
dapts it, and the way it is finally crafted. Don’t snub modern because it is of the Bermudiana Theatre and the Peterboroug l l \ 
Garneau, daughter of Alphonse Garneau, QC, to Edward Baillargeon, both 


ontemporary. Approach it with an open mind. Let it stand on its own 
of Quebec City; Shirley Mary Pauline, daughter of Mr d Mrs. O. W 


1 your affections.” And just to prove the point, we have shown a few modern 
Pauline, grand-daughter of the late Hon. James A. Macdonald, forme 


Chief Justice of BC and of the Hon. F. A. Pauline, former Agent-General 


for BC. to Thomas Irvine Cormack. both of Victoria; Dorothy W. Vey. ot 


ieces of furniture on the following page. 


New Presidents: Mrs. E. W. Sansom, Fredericton, of the Women’s Progres 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, to Capt. Lawrence Martin Hanway, MC, ot 


ve Conservative Association of Canada; Mrs. Gordon Graham, Winnipeg. ot 
he Rebekah Assembly of Manitoba. Halifax and Amherst 


ontralto Marilyn Duffus, of Moose Jaw, won the $50 bursary offered 
vy the Wednesday Musicale of Winnipeg. 


\ 50th anniversary should be celebrated heartily, but we thought the famed 
xplorers’ Club of New York was over-doing it at their SOth anniversary 
linner, when they sat down to eat fried termite eggs from the Congo, 


rocodile eges from the Amazon, dried yak from Tibet and bear, walrus, cari- 





sou and seal meat from the Arctic. 
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Dulterofler 


Millions have 


changed to 









Tampax sanitary 






protection — | 






why not you ? 




















Contemporary Flair 






CUE Taek P — : 
a in living-room furniture 
| CT ri 
r ry i) 
s i »’ ' 
Hi 
x I % Pe 
Sess Ho 
ont \ vy or n I 
M 5 purse. 
/ | Ciscrnraraent fed. & MODERN designs in furniture are dis- 
Br O tinguished by simplicity and utility, as the 
i protographs on this page (taken at Eaton’s 


College Street store in Toronto) demonstrate 


tl 
St 


At top is a tailored sofa ($209.50), in the 
new combination of air-spaced upholstery and 


plain wood trim-—with airftoam seat and back, 








Our 
of course Phe contour chair ($79.50) 1s ex- plai 
posi 
tremely leht, with its P essed layers of cotton resi 
vou 
tweed on the surface, rubber inter-lining and Plac 
E how 
plastic bottom The chromium-plated base is cert 
' Posi 
five for Advertosing in the modern vogue of tragile underpinnings ro: 
i le i 4hion ® . 
asd The chair and table are Jens Risom designs, i 
now made in Canada. The semi-bucket chair mw 
Seé 
f ($199.50) has a st auped seat and the wood 1s ™ 
natural maple. The solid walnut table ($139) ; 
has the new offset top and a glass tray. And ee 
' 
something new in the way of wall-covering is j 
\ ' 
the Abacca matting that is always used by Jens , ™ 
! 
Risom as a background tor his furniture. It ) Ci 






s sold by the bolt 
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Its world-famous go!f course is, far 
and away, the finest that Bermuda 
affords; the bathing, 
ing, unsurpassed. Sheltered en-tout 


sailing, fish 


cas tennis courts. Dancing evenings. 
The accommodations and atmosphere 
—like those of your club at home 


American plan 


For full information, see your 


Travel Agent or 


Wm. P. Wolfe, Rep. 


92 Adelaide St. W., Toronto 
EMpire 6-3422 
Also New York, Boston, Phila Cleveland, Chicago 


VO 





Can |, At My Age, 


Become a Hotel Executive 
Even Though I Have No 


Previous Hotel Experience ? 








20V ES you eat 
Pearle E Wells Becomes 


Hotel Experience. 








= i eaverbroc el in 
hiriz my staff. I a 

ful to the Lewi 

Hotel rainir Course for 


Step into a Well: Paid Hotel Position 
FREE Book Gives Fascinating Facts 


Our FREE Book, “Your Big Opportunity”, ex 
Plains how you can qualify for a well-paid 
Position at home, in leisure time or through 
resident classes in Washington. It tells how 
you are registered FREE in the Lewis National 
Placement Service. Most important, it shows 
how you can be a Lewis Certified Employee 
certified to ‘“‘make good” when placed in a 
position. Mail the coupon NOW! 


1 
Lewis Hotel Training School th | 
Room XD-111-24 SUCCESSFUL] | 
YEAR i 

Washington 7, D¢ U.S.A 


| 
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Executive 
Housekeeper Though Without Previous 


Ce | 


Famous as Bermuda Itself! 


Homes 


‘| IN A new book, Good Taste in 
Home Decoration (McLeod, 
$6.95), Donald MacMillan has a 


good deal to say about modern furni- 
ture—the kind of furniture photo- 
gr aphed on the opposite page. 
“Modern furniture is — paradoxi- 
cally—looking more and more like 
traditional furniture, in the sense that 
fine craftsmanship, moulded and 
sculptured lines. and lightness and 
sophisticated elegance are now the 
standards set by the best models. This 
furniture has a_ handcrafted look. 
though made by machine, quantity 
preduction. Typical are the designs 
coming from Denmark and Italy. In 
almost all cases. this furniture is 
created by architect-designers. 


‘designer’ furniture 


“] ess obviously 
are the numerous seasonal groups 
from several of the mass pro- 
duction furniture houses who special- 


great 


ize in good, clean lines and a great 
deal of honest. deep-cushioned com- 


characterized 
visual and 


tort. This furniture 1s 
by more weight both 
actual. This does not mean a return 


By Louis and Dorothy Crerar 


to the clumsy. over-stuffed modern 
chair of the twenties and thirties. 
a 
It’s Your 
ACROSS 
1, The lo : 
» De } g r x t aryn 





some of that around. 
avoid. 

modern furni- 
formless or free-form 
look of many surrealist symbols 

and a final category applies to a 
growing class of furniture which com- 
bines metal and plywood. This 
school believes in exposing all struc- 
ture and subscribes to the theory that 
much beauty comes from plain. un- 
function.” 


There is. still 
too, but it is easy to 

“A small group of 
ture has the 


adorned 

Mr. MacMillan goes on to say that 
trends are pparent. even 
though modern furniture is In an ex- 
perimental Stage: he points out that 


to be seen in the room, 


certain 


it 1s “designed 


from a!l sides This is due to “the 
prevalence of the glass-house type of 
thinking. For every wall of glass, 


there is one less wall against which 
to place furniture in the traditional 
wav. Another trend is that “furni- 
ture is smaller and lighter. Much of 
the newest has a floating look con- 
trived by separating upholstery as 


much as possible from its supporting 


wood tramework. of 
se on the thinnest possible 


supp¢ orting y case 


metal 


legs 


Move: 


DOWN 
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Tweed 


above all others 








the one fragrance 


to wear 


anytime, anywhere. 
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Over Thirty 


YOU HAVE some clumsy fun with the 
decision of an American airline com- 
pany to employ only hostesses who 
are under 32 years of age . .. But it 
is a fact that once a woman passes 30, 
sull without a husband and a home to 
look after, she tends to be sour and 
pig-headed. The chances are she will 
be unco-operative, stubborn, snobbish 
and generally nasty. Other people 
find it particularly difficult to work 
harmoniously with her. She seems to 
have the attitude that life has handled 
her roughly, that she has by some evil 
chance been denied the favors be- 




















THERE’S so MUCH 
(and tho dun fee) 


"JAMAICA 


You'll lounge under a warm Caribbean 


sun—happvy in the thought there's so 





much to see and ck picture- 
; I 


book” Isle only a tew hours away 





] 


River-ratting tropical stowed on her happily married sisters 
streams. Exploring € native I think the airline was very wise. 
villages, amidst Cel 

5 ee Incidentally, I am over 30 and un- 


Other recreatic 


golf, riding. fis! 


married. 
Halifax MarRY ELLEN HAMILTON 





Five distinctly different resort areas 


Recognition 





LH ide C44) TNA CONTE AINMENT Ave al 40) 


reductions fram April to December. See IN YOUR Ottawa Letter. your Front 
; Page and everywhere else, you try to 
create the impression that recognition 
of Red China is inevitable. In so do- 
ing, vou are not fulfilling the functions 
of a free press, which is to inform, not 


persuade. Your line of reasoning 


your travel agent, any airline or ship- 
ping ottice, or write to Jamaica Tourist 
Board, 47 Fraser Avenue. Toronto, 
tor tree colortully illustrated 










































seems to be: an evil exists, we can do 
nothing at the moment to change it. 
therefore let us recognize it as a Vir- 
tue. What could be more immoral? 
No matter what Prime Minister 
St. Laurent may say, the Chinese peo- 
ple did not choose a Communist gov- 
ernment. It was forced on them by 
Russian arms. To recognize that gov- 
ernment would be to recognize the 
justice of injustice and to admit that 
might makes right 
Vontreal JEAN-PAUL LAJEUNESSE 


Religion in School 


THERE ARE basic religious truths 
common to all sects and creeds and 
they need to be taught to children and 
vouth. There is no need whatever to 
give such teaching a sectarian slant. 
I have taught religion to children of 
Jewish, Roman and Greek Catholic as 
well as various Protestant groups and 
have given no offence nor received 
any complaints. 

If Helen Tracy desires more good 
Mohammedans, Buddhists and Hin- 
dus, she ought to know that they come 
because these religions have not di- 
vorced education of the so-called secu- 
lar sort from religious authority and 
influence as, for instance, our coun- 
trv has done. 

The World Brotherhood for which 
she longs, as we all do, does not come 
from a vacuum of wishful thinking 
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nor from a culturing of the human 


spirit alone, but from a recognition of 
and obedience to the God of our 


Christian faith. You cannot produce 
apples without a tree . 
Toronto (Rev.) HERBERT S. Coss 


THE GHANDI theory, quoted by Miss 
Helen Tracy in your March 20 issue, 
will not “hold water” in the light of 
the Master’s declaration in John 14:6, 
namely: “I am the way, the truth, 
and the life: no man cometh unto 
the Father but by me”. This certainly 
disposes of the all roads—one destina- 
tion view. 


Westmount, Que. N. A. MCARTHUR 


Larwood’s Bowling 


I WAS interested to read Jim Cole- 
man’s article in your issue of March 
20. No doubt there are Australians 
who will reply to his comments on 
the manners of Australian crowds. As 
an Englishman I should just like to 
correct his statements about Jardine 
and Larwood. Jardine did not “in a 
shameful display of timidity . . . pla- 
cate the Australians by declining to 
play Larwood in subsequent matches” 
On the contrary, he stuck to his guns 
and in the last Test Match Larwood 
bowled more than any other English 
bowler. Nor was Harold Larwood a 
left-hander as your correspondent 
States but one of the greatest fast 
right-hand bowlers the world has 
known. 


Ottawa J. B. HUNT 


Wednesday Night 


I WISH to reply to H. Mitchell's 
letter in your issue of March 13 with 
regard to CBC Wednesday Night. I 
am especially inspired to cross swords 
with him after the recent O'Neill 
broadcast. Can he seriously say that 
no manager in his senses would pro- 
duce Mourning Becomes Electra? 
This beautifully done extract was so 
exciting I shall never forget it. And 
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what about the Shakespeare plays? 
And the recent broadcast of Traviata? 

With regard to music—I am no 
musician, but I agree with a conduc- 
tor who said recently that “more and 
more people are listening to less and 
less music”. | am frankly bored with 
repetition and the lesser known works 
one hears on CBC Wednesday night 
are a great treat. 

Finally why does Mr. Mitchell con- 
tinue to listen to CBC Wednesday 
Night? The CBC provides him with 
alternatives. 

Toronto (MRS.) ISOBEL SANKEY 


Of Many Things 


YOU REFER to women reaching 
beauty at 30 and wisdom at 35 years. 
You are much too liberal in your 
estimate, much too kind to the female 
sex. You would find it difficult to 
justify your conclusion on any 
count . . . Women are beautiful (a 
few of them) only by the chance of 
nature; they are wise never. They may 
be indispensable for pleasure, breed- 
ing and housekeeping; outside those 
activities, they should ,be seen and 
not heard. In the words of William 
James, woman is “the unreasoning 
animal that pokes the fire from the 
top 


Winnipeg EveRetTr JAMES 


YOU SPEAK of man as “the dirtiest 
animal” in vour Front Page editorial 
ot March 27, a nasty indictment but 
justifiable. Our pollution of rivers 
and the air of our cities is evidence 
enough, but when municipal authori- 
ties do nothing about reclaiming sew- 
age and turning it to commercial gain 
as fertilizer we add stupidity to care- 
lessness. At very little capital outlay 
most communities could add to their 
sewage disposal plants a unit which 
would convert all sorts of waste ma- 
terials to profitable use. Canadian 
cities lag far behind many American 
centres in adopting such methods. We 
prefer apparently to wallow in our 
own filth. 
Lethbridge, Alta. DeEREK BURROWS 

IN The Backward Glance, March 
13, the writer asked if anyone had 
ever known or heard of anyone with 
the Christian name of “Rudyard” 

Actually, there are two of us 
named Rudyard; one, a high school 
principal in Victoria, B.C., a Rudyard 
Thomas, and I, Rudyard Bruce. We 
are both in St. John Ambulance work 
as teachers and have been for many 
years. It is good to know that Kip- 
ling fans will always be among us. 
I had some years ago to remove my 
telephone listing owing to many calls 
for The Women or Gunga Din. Even 
children called re Jungle Stories. Who 
can read his Actions and Reactions 
or The Day's Work and not believe 
in his modernity? 
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HYDRA-MATIC 


TRUCKS 





GENERAL MOTORS 
VALUE 










MORE THAN 50 NEW MODELS... 
MORE THAN 70 NEW FEATURES ! 


Headline truck news for 1954 is GM( 
automatic transmissions. 







This alone would be reason enough for 





buying GMC, but there are more than 70 








brilliantly new features in the more than 50 





























models. T here’s the w idest choice of power- 


GMC ONE-TON PICK-UP brings you the famous | GMC M450-M470—Here’s the only truck in its tul diesel and gasoline engings on the marker, 
Hydra-Matic Drive® to speed your hauls with ; class to offer the new, 8-speed dydra-Matic and also the widest choice of transmissions 
clutchless ease in the city or around the farm. ' Drive °—giving power without wast? and makes and axles. [here's more pqQwer, increase d 
Newly designed standard transmissions are, the engine practically immune to abuse. dependability, new safetv.*new comforr— 


also available. ) ¢ ) yr ro t your yUuSs Ss 
; . 1 
I lanne 1 t put more I ront *n Our Dusine 


See your GMC dealer—andsee many of the 
teatures you've-been waiting for, in a model 


that exactly fits your requirements. 


Extra cost option 
p 





GMC PANEL—Hydra-Matic Drive now puts new 
simplicity into all panel trucks. Improved 3- or 


GMC FORWARD CONTROL—City deliveries are | 

speedier than ever with Hydra-Matic Drive.* | 

Even the 4-speed standard transmission is ! 4-speed standard transmission is also available. 
' 


newly designed. 


M-54-GMC-2 





GMC Symbol of Quality 








j ; | 
NELLA this about Coke sia 


it makes a little minute a big rest 


Hear EDDIE FISHER 
on “Coke Time” 
twice each week 

sce your local newspaper 








COCA-COLA LTD 








